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Right Honourable Author of the Reply, 

at no attempt can be now made to convey ac- 
curate information to the people, on ſubjects the 
moſt important to their intereſts, without an im- 
mediate imputation of ſelfiſh motives, or ſiniſter 
. purpoſes. i * 
A lamentation, * that the public mind ſhould- 


E wg: liberal man muſt regret, with the 
b 


te be poiſoned by the artful infinuations of deſign- 


© ing men, whoſe ambitious views are promoted 


« by encouraging deception,” comes with peculiar: 
propriety from the avowed apologiſt of the late 
conceſſions to Ireland, and the ſtrenuous opponent. - 


of the preſent arrangements, which proceeded 
from them. | | | 

The Reply is as confidently attributed to the 
late paymaſter general as his tezt is to a gentle- 


1&2 man. 


N 


man in office: but it is of little conſequence to the 
world, whether there is any ground. for either of 
theſe imputations. It is, however, always of im- 
portance to detect the deſigns of faction, to expoſe 
the miſrepreſentations of fallacy, and to eſtabliſh 
in their place real facts and juſt reaſonings, as the 
only means of judging in reſpect to intereſting mea- 
ſures and public men. : 

To point out every difingenuity of the Right 
Honourable Author, or to exhibit every ſubſti- 
tutian of words of his own for the words of his 
text, Which otcur in almoſt every page of his reply, 
would be a taſk as tedious and unprofitable as it 
would be dull. In diſcuſſing, however, this ſub- 
zeR, it is impoſſible not to recollect the juſt ſenti- 
ments of Mr. Eden on a ſimilar occaſion, © We 
«© muſt diveſt ourſelves,” ſaid he to Lord Carliſle *, 
« of all prejudices contracted from the popular 
„ altercations of the day; we muſt endeavour to 
te enter upon the ſubject with as much benevolence; 
and as little partiality, as may be compatible 
with the juſt intereſts of the Society to which 
we belong. The wiſh, indeed, of all good and 
prudent men, both in Great Britain and Ireland, 
mut be, toſhun with abhorrence all the outrageous 
«> delirium. incident to national queſtions, and to 
6 promote only that conſtitutional warmth, which 
« may act kindly and with an invigorating. in- 
- « ffuence in both kingdoms,” 6 eh; 

When Mr. Eden wrote thus, —“ The growing 
«© diſtreſſes of Ireland had overpowered the en- 
« deavours of Great Britain to avert them ;” and 
we were then loudly told, That nothing. ſhort of a 
free trade could give relief. In the general anxicty 

| i \ 
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* Letter 4 Nor. 1779. 817 
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to aſſiſt Ireland, the Houſe of Commons re- ſounded 
with the cry: © Let Ireland have a free trade; 
& ſince there is trade enough for every nation on 
c earth, if all impolitic reſtrictions were removed: 
« For, whatever promotes the commerce of Ire- 
& land will alternately promote that of Great- 
« Britain *.“ 44178 

Lord North himſelf was at length rouſed by the 
ſpirit of the times. He reſolved to grant a free 
and equal trade to Ireland. But, the ſame irre- 
ſolution, which brought about the independence 
of the Colonies, at the expence of an hundred 
millions, produced a change of his original pur- 
poſe. And the export of glaſs and woollens, to- 
gether with the trade to the Levant, to Africa, 
to the Weſt-Indies, and to America, were only 
granted r to the requeſts of Ireland for a free 
trade. "6 

It may, however, be obſerved, that it was not 
then generally agreed (and ſtill leſs is it now) what 
ought to be comprehended under the expreffion, 
Free Trade. It is impoſſible,“ ſaid Mr. Eden to 
Lord Carliſie, in the nature of Commerce, to 


decide, without a full inveſtigation of the ſubject, 
«what can be meant, or ought to be meant; by. . 


& a free trade.” —*© Do the Iriſh mean to. aſk a 
« free trade to Britain, their manufactures and 
«« produce, when imported, being ſubje& to no 
“ other duties than the like manufactures and pro- 
« duce of our own?”—lIt is pretty well known, 


that Mr. Eden's letters to Lord Carliſle formed The 


Treaſury Pamphlet of their day. Written, as they 


certainly were, in concert with the miniſter, he 


* See Debrett's Debares, during the Seſſion of 1779-80. 
1 By 20 Geo. III. ch. 0. 10. 18. - 


4 ſurely 
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furely knew, when he conveyed his wiſhes, his own 


intention for the moment at leaſt. It is therefore 
evident, that the original plan of Lord North and 
rhe preſent arrangements of Mr. Pitt are nearly the 
fame: Vet, this poſition is no where ſtated in the text 
of the Right Honourable Commentator, though, 
conſiſtent with truth, it might have been ſafely 
done, had it been of any importance, in forming 
a true judgement of meaſures which require no 
ſuch. feeble ſupport. | 

- Our very conſiſtent Commentator, who had fo 


often reprobated Lord North's want of wiſdom 
and efficacy, now ſtoutly contends, that the Iriſh 
buſineſs was concerted on ſyſtem; that Lord North 


did poſſeſs ſufficient energy and power to perfect 
his plan; that his arrangements have been carried 
uninterruptedly into full execution r. Yet Mr. 


Eden told the Houſe of Commons a very different 
tale, in April, 17982,0f *©the alarming ſituation of Ire- 


* land 4.”—* The diſcontents and jealouſies of Ire- 
% land,” faid Mr. Secretary Fox, on that occaſion, 
have riſen to be very dangerous and alarming,” — 


The pretenſions of the Iriſh comprehended, ae- 


cording to this Miniſter, not only their commercial 
rights and privileges, but alſo the legiſlative 
power and royalty 4. — Whatever blame there might 


* Seep. 22—24. 

+ See Debrett's Debates, vol. VII. p. 2.—Mr. Eden's mo- 
tion for the repeal of the obnoxious Declaratory Act. 

See Debren's Debates, vol. VII. p. 24-5. On the gth 
day of April, 1782, Mr. Secretary Fox, who had been only a 
few days in office, delivered the following meſiage from his 
Majeſty to the Houſe: ** His Majeſty being concerned to find 
« that diſcontents and jealouſies are prevailing among his loyal 
ſubjects in Ireland, upon matters of great weight and con- 
* ſequence, earneſtly recommends to this Houſe to _ the 
6 . e ſame 


86 9 
be diſcovered in the buſineſs, Mr. Fox did not im- 
pate a particle of it to Ireland; “ but laid it all 
at the door of the late Adminiſtration.“ 

“ Yet,” ſays the Right Honourable Coadjutor of 
theſe Right Honourable Members, Ireland 
* broke. out into raptures of joy and exultation; 
« and bonfires and illuminations were the eſtimo- 
& nies which ſhe gave of that benefit, which, our 
t author tells us, bad loſt its effect. Upon what 
authority then, he aſks, is it, that the New Syſtem 
has been formed at the deſire of Ireland ® ? 

He may be anſwered, on the acknowledgement 
of his aſſociates in party, and the authority of 
facts. The firſt ſentiment of the Iriſh, under Lord 
Carliſle's adminiſtration was fear,” ſays Mr. 
Eden +, * that the ſame power which had conferred 


&* a free trade might reſort back again to the com- 


„ mercial monopoly that had r been broken.“ 
Theſe commercial jealouſies roſe, according to Mr. 


Fox þ, © to an alarming degree.“ Lord North- 


ington was ſent to govern Ireland, without carry- 
ing with him commercial redreſs of commercial 


ievances. And, under his adminiſtration, her 
ealouſies continued, and her confuſions increaſed: 
The ſhelves of office are loaded with this Lord 


Lieutenant's diſpatches, conveying the Iriſh con- 


&« ſame into their moſt ſerious conſideration, in order to ſuch 
« a final adjuſtment as may give a mutual ſatisfaction to both 
« kingdoms,” —Mr, Secretary explained to the Houſe that theſe 
diſcontents comprehended commercial grievances. Yet, no 
commercial redreſs was given. 

Reply, p. 16—2 


+ See his famous Speech on the Sth of April 1792. De- - 


brett's Debates, vol. VII. p. 2 


x See his Speech on the ſubſequent day. Debrett's Debates, | 


22 VII. * wh 
ſtructions 
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1 
ſtructions of the act of navigation, and praying 
for Leave to ſend American products from their 

rts to Britain. His adminiſtration was peſtered 
with pamphlets on their commercial grievances by 
the ableſt Members of the Iriſh Parliament. Pro- 
tecting duties were thereupon moved for, as ad- 
equate redreſs was ſtill wich held. The Members 
who reſiſted theſe motions were inſulted by the 
populace, and were obliged to aſk for the protec- 
tion of the military. Non-importation agreements 
were inſtantly adopted. And theſe tumultuary 
remedies were adminiſtered by violences the moſt 
ſhocking to the feelings, and moſt, terrible to the 
apprehenſions, of peaceful citizens. Foreign 
powers thought they faw the American troubles 
renewed in Ireland. And every diſcerning fo- 
reigner became convinced, before the end of the 
year 1783, that the ſame ſteps would conduct Ire- 
land to a ſimilar ſtation of abſolute independence. 
Vet, our candid Commentator inſiſts “, * that her 
* wiſhes were gratified, and her complaints re- 
„ moved.“ | | 

In this ſpirit he aſſures us +, © that Lord North's 
* conceflions were granted in conſequence of an 
authorized communication between the two na- 
tions: — but, the preſent negotiation has been 
carried on more like a dark and dangerous con- 
„ ſpiracy againſt both ſtates.” Blinded by his 
Zeal of oppolition, our Commentator ſees no object 
in its juſt light. He does not confider the Refolyes 
and Addreſs of the Britiſh Parliament to the King 
as any authority. The neceſſity, ariſing from the 
<« alarming ſtate of Ireland,” is no juſtification, it 
ſeems, of a meaſure of redreſs. The ardent de- 


PAP; eb 2 1 Ibid, © 1 
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fires of two kingdoms, that their future inter- 
courſe might be finally ſettled, are as little worthy 


of notice. And the two miniſters of great -truſt. 
and reſponſibility, in each kingdom, who adjuſted 
the outlines of this difficult buſineſs, are, in our 


Author's diſpaſſionate judgement *, “dark and 


dangerous conſpirators.” 


But, he complains ,“ that the ſecret of this 


% adjuſtment was preſerved with the utmoſt care.” 
And, in the ſame breath, he warmly recommends 
Lords Sheſſield's Uſeful Obſervations;” which 
were publiſhed with the avowed deſign of expoſing 
the arrangements before they were opened in the 
Iriſh Parliament. His lordſhip too laments, that the 


important buſineſs was concealed from the public, 


and yet © reaſons on the general notoriety of thoſe 
% meaſures 3, which were thus kept ſecret. It is 


not ſo eaſy then, as our ſagacious Commentator - 


imagines, to keep a ſecret in © this end of Europe.“ 

It might have been expected, ſays the Right 
Honourable Commentator ||, in the ſame tone of 
confidence and candaur, © that a Secretary of the 
“ Treaſury would have paid ſome attention to the 
* revenue.“ It was not neceſſary to be in ſuch a 
ſtation to diſcover, 1n diſcuſſing the Iriſh arrange- 
ments, that the revenue would in no poſlible way 
be materially affected by them: for, in direct 
drawbacks, duties, and bounties, the amount is too 


* P.16, + Tbid, 

? See Lord Sheffield's Prefatory Advertiſement, p. 2. which 
is dated the 25th of lan. 1785. The Reſolutions of the Iriſh 
Parliament were paſled on the 12th of February thereafter, 
So that his Lordſhip had had time previous to the 25th of Janu- 


ary, to write his huge pamphlet, atter he knew the great Out» | 


lines of the propoſed arrangements. Gone 


— trifl og 
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trifling to deſerve mention: and, with reſpect 10 
{mug Jing, no new facility will be thereby created. 
ve Bean of 'the Commiſſioners of the Cuſtoms 
Flag eſtabliſhed this point yery decidedly, as to the 
revenne of cuftoms. The Commiſſioners of Exciſe 
have ftated, indeed, apprehenfions of danger, from 
drawbacks bemg hereafter allowed of the duties 
on foreign ſpirits; and, departing from the line of 
-rheir duty, they call upon the Weſt India Mer- 
chants to attend to their peculiar intereſts on a 
Point which they had already reſolved could not 
affect them: but as, from their official fœuation, 
the Commiſſioners of Excife muſt doubtleſs have 
repreſented their apprebenſions, on that ſubject, 
previouſly ro the Miniſter, it is impoſſible to doubt 
his having guarded againſt any inconvenience 
which might ariſe from the drawbacks on foreign 
f irits, if it had even eſcaped his notice before. 
There can, indeed, be no reaſon aſſigned, why the 
duties ſhould not be retained on the exportation 
of that article in both the kingdoms 5 as this, re- 
tention would ſecure the retenue of each. The 
danger of importing foreign rum is not very ap- 
parent, conſidering, that it has never been an ar- 
ticle for ſale, to any extent, in the foreign Welt 
Indies; and that the importation of it, is equally 
prohibited i in Ireland, as it is in Britain. + -. | 
The Commiſſioners of Exciſe have made another 
obſervation, which gives room for a comment, if 
reſpect for ſuch a board did not prevent it. They 
remarked, that the ſmuggler, knowing the re- 
* ſource of regular importation will be always ready 
for him, may be tempted before he comes to the. 
* Cuſtom houſe to try his ſucceſs upon the open 
ex * e thats if ba, e _ nn 


- 
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will be double, and that if he is diſappointed he 
will be ſtil] upon à footing with the Engfi Ma- 
46 nufacturer.“ It is impoſſible the Commiſſioners 
could have conſidered, that the fraudulent trader 
has now preciſely the ſame opportunity of running 
goods from Ireland, that he will have hereafter, 7 
it can be worth any one's while to try the experi» 
ment: a perſon, who even now brings contraband 
goods in a trading veſſel from Ireland, with defign 
to run them, may, if he fails in the attempt on his 
voyage to the place of delivery, report ſuch goods 
for exportation on his arrival, whereby he may 
avoid a ſeizure: if rhe prohibition were removed, 
he might report his contraband goods for an en- 
try; Which being the only difference, he has the 
fame chance of ſaving his cargo in either cafe, _ 
From conſiderations as to the revenue, our very 
temperate | Commentator bewails © the unprecex. 
« dented ſituation into which the two countries are 
« thrown. by the raſh and inconſiderate conduct of a 
« young man, who determines without knowledge, 
e gr experience, and who. ſcorns to ſeek, or receive 
advice. It was, doubtleſs, very wrong not to 
aſk the ſage counſels of the Right Honourable Au- 
thor of the Reply: much might kave been learned 
from a legiflator, whole laws deteat their own execu- 
tion; from an orator, who has ſpoken, till he is 
no longer heard; from a placeman, who gained 
ſuch credit by reftoring officers, who had been 
convicted of peculation; from a reformer, who 
has reformed kitchens, till the reform of the Con- 
ſtitution is neglected. And our very conſiſtent 
Commentator, whoſe ſpeeches and pamphlers againſt 
Lord. Nortb's meaſures are ſtill remembered, had 
| B 2 &, been 


0 12 J. 

been ſpared the bluſh of declaring ““ how happy 
* it had been for the peace of the empire, if the 
* wife, temperate, and cautious proceedings of 
Lord North's days had been imitated by the 
« preſent adminiſtration.” 87 
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LET us now examine the two general heads, 
into which the late Paymaſter has choſen to divide 
the chief ſtrength of his Reply : 2 
1ſt, Whether the navigation, or trade, of Great- 
Britain, is likely to be affected in any material 
degree, if the produce of Africa and America 
ſhould be permitted to be ſent from Ireland to this 
country? tas 1 
Adly, Whether the produce and manufactures 
. of Ireland will be able to enter into competition 
with the produce and manufactures of this country 
in our own markets, if the Iriſh ſhould be per- 
mitted to bring them here on the payment of 
equalizing duties, with all the charges of im- 

rtation? | n c 

It has been proved, That the proſpect of ad- 
#6 vyantages to Ireland are not particularly flatter- 
jng in this part of the arfangement.“ Our in- 
dignant Author was thence induced to inquire Þ : 
„If Ireland is to gain no advantage, why is ſhe 
% repreſented as contending the point with ſuch 
s* garneſtneſs, or rather with ſo commanding a tone, 


3 + P, 26, 


ce that 


(-13, 

& that we dare not deny her.“ It is eaſy far diſ- 
putants to obtain a momentary triumph, by ſhifting 
the terms of their adverſary, n 
Ireland, ſtanding now on equal ground, muſt be 
allowed to be the only judge of her own intereſts. 
If ſhe chooſes to ſend her lineus to a diſtant market 
of doubtful ſale, inſtead of a neighbouring one of 
certain advantage, wnatever we may think of her 
prudence, we muſt allow, that_ſhe has a right to 
follow her inclination. If ſhe deſires to ſend her 
ſurpluſes of American produce to Britain, in the 
infancy of her traffick, where ſhe muſt meet the 
powerful competition of the Britiſh factors, in the 
improved ſtate of their commerce; whatever we 
may think of the probability of her ſucceſs, we 
muſt admit her right to determine for herſelf. In 
any event, the preſent inequality is painful and 
humiliating to a people who have juſt been re- 
ſtored to an equal ſtation. Whether the navi- 
gation ſyſtem is beſt underſtood by the one Author 
or the. other, and to which of them ignorance and 
 i4mpudence is moſt deſervedly applied, muſt be left 
io the public to decide. Certain it is, our greateſt 
. writers ſpeak of the act of navigation in a very 
© differeht ſtyle from our very accurate Commentator. 
Sir Joſhua Child treated of The Act of Navi- 
gation, after it had been * of ſeventeen, or eighteen 
years ſtanding “,“ and after the paſſing of the 
15 Charles II. 23 Charles II. and other Cuſtom- 
houſe laws of that reign. Davenant ſpeaks of 
_ The Act of Navigation f immediately after the 7th 
and 8th of king William had adopted its ſpirit 
and enforced its proviſions. Forty years after, 


* * Diſcourſe, p. 949. + III. v p. $4. 
Sir 


4 0% 


Sir Matthew Decker conſidered De 4 of. 


Navig#tion'as a monopoly injurions to trade. And 


Dr. Adam Smith has lately ſtated the advantages | 
and diſadvantages of The Ac? of Navigation, in a 


manner the moſt ſatisfactory and convincing, 


Theſe writers may perhaps lead. to a determina- 
tioa who ought moſt to be oils as an 8 | 


notant innovator.“ 
The imputation of extreme ignorance, or ex- 


treme impudence, was occaſioned by the aſſertion 


in the text, © That much contrariety of opinion 


had been beld in Great Britain and Ireland about 


the interpretation of The Navigation A; yet the 


modeſt and well- informed author of the Reply had | 


proofs of the truth of that aſſertion in his own 
power. He could not have mixed with men of 


Þulineſs from Ireland without hearing the ſubjeq 


diſcuſſed; though no fort of ſtreſs was laid on it 
in the text, nor any arguments deduced 245 
it. In Michaelmas term, 20 Charles II. it was 
determined by the Court of Exchequer, after 


four years argument, That the words foreign 1 


growth or manfacture, in the 4th ſection 17 


the Act of Navigation, were meant of the goods 


of Aſia, Africa, and America, but not of Europe, 


The very act quoted by the author of the Re- 
ply proves, that the Adt of Navigation was dif- 
ferently underſtood in the two countries: For the 
preamble of the 12th Geo: III. recites, ; that rum, 
«* ſogar;/ coffee, and other American and Aſiatic 
goods, have been entered outwards for exporta- 
tion, in the kingdom of Ireland, to be imported 
tinto Great Britain, and have been clandeſtinely 


e and illegally landed in this kingdom, notwith- 
e ſtanding the act 12 Cha, II. cha. 18.“ This 
recital 


16) 


tecital plaloly ſhews, that the Cuſtom-houſe in 


to an entry. _ | | nike 
The independence given to the Iriſh legiſlature 


has not only repealed this act of the 1ath Geo. 


III. but has created inextricable difficulties in 
aſcertaining what che trade laws now are between 
the ſiſter kingdoms. The acts of the 15th Char. 
II. 23d Char. II. 7 and 8 William III. and the 3-4 
of Anne, which are cited with great exultation as 
ſhutting the ports of Ireland, are equally repealed. 


by that meaſure of his friends. And it was pro- 


bably in order to fix the merit or demerit of ac- 
knowledging the independence of the Iriſh legiſ- 
lature, without concert or regard for conſequences, 
on the true authors, that the Iriſh Revotation was 
mentioned in the text, and by other writers; who 
have alſo attributed our preſent perplexities to 
that event, | 2 0 
Mr. - Velverton's act has adopted (as ſtated in the 
text) the laws of Great Britain, only ſo far as they 
confer equal advantages, or impoſe equal reſtraints, 
on both kingdoms. But there happens,” ſays the au- 
thor of the Repty, © to be an Irith act, which ſpeci- 
* fically adopts the Engliſh Navigation Acts.“ In his 
petulant zeal to impute abſurd 1gnorance, or de- 
fgncd concealment, to his opponent, he gives us 
r 


rong reaſon to ſuſpect his own. The lriſh act 
of the 14th and tgth Char. II. ch. 9. which 


directs The Af of Navigation to be duly obſerved, 
could not adopt Engliſh A#s that had then no 
exiſtence, The Iriſh law enforces The Act of Na- 
vigation alone by its Engliſh title, when it requires 


the 


one kipgdom cleared outwards the ſhips which 
the Cuſtom-houſe in the other could nat admit 


( 26 ) 
the Cuſtom-houſe officers © to take care, that the 
act paſſed in England, intitled, n A for the 
« encouraging and increnſing of Shipping and Na- 
44 vigation, be from time to time duly obſerved 
« and executed.” And the author of the criti- 
ciſed Pamphlet, with the Iriſh laws before him, 
argues throughout, that The AF of Navigation is 
a fundamental law of Ireland. anne - Fs 
The Triſh now argue, that, whatever the con- 
ſtruction of the law has been, it is at preſent unrea - 
ſonable they ſhould be deprived of the ſame advan- 
tage of ' {ending Weſt India produce from their 
ports to Britain, which the Engliſh have of ſend- 
ing to them; that they think the inequality the 
more unreaſonable, as it is contrary to an equitable 
conſtruction of the navigation act itſelf : Our ſhips 
and our ſeamen, ſay they, were declared to be 
Engliſh: WE were admitted to that, which we 
bad indeed always enjoyed, an unreſtrained trade 
to the tranſattantic dominions of the Crown : By 
a liberal conſtruction of the Act of Navigation, the 
continental Colonies were always allowed to ſend 
Weſt India produce from their own to Bri- 
tain; and, without poſſeſſing equal merits, now 
enjoy the very right which WE think, on 
principles of equity, we ought in the ſame manner 
ro poſſeſs, ſince we admit the Engliſh merchants as 
equa} competitors with the Iriſh traders in our own 
markets. | ome e - Mn 
The author of the Reply, however, without re- 
gard to conſequences, inculcates, that no ſuch in- 
dulgence ought to be granted: We infiſt, ſays 
he, on the letter of the law: Without the mono- 
poly of the Plantation trade, we cannot /hew our 
ſuperiority, or exerciſe the legiſlative rights which 
belong 


1 4 
belong to the ſuper intending power of the Empire. 
It is, however, 'a dread of this ſuperiority, or a 
jealouſy. of this ſuperintendence, which urges the 
preſent requeſt more perhaps than any expeRarion 
of commercial advantages for a century to come. 
It was a ſimilar jealouſy, as we may learn from 
Mr. Eden, which induced the Iriſh to requeſt a 
free legiſlature ; &« left the power which had aſ- 
« ſumed a right to bind her, even after a free 
trade had been granted, might reſort back 
again to that commercial monopoly which had 
« juſt been broken“ !“ If, to allay this jealouſy, 
or to remove this apprehenſion, Mr. Fox gave 
independence to the Iriſh legiſlature in 1782, and 
confirmed it in 1783, our Author, his Right Ho- 
nourable Friend, ought to urge ſlill ſtronger rea- 
ſons for denying the commercial regulation, which 
the Iriſh. thus conſider as included in a free and 


equal trade; and which will, in all probability, be 


beneficial to our commerce, and will certainly in- 


creaſe our naval ſtrength. 
The Author of the criticiſed pamphlet is not the 


| firſt . writer who ſuggeſted a ſimilar meaſure ; nor 


js the preſent Miniſter the firſt ſtateſman who 
adopted its liberal policy, without being accuſed, 
in the polite language of our reined Commenta- 
tor, of ignorance and raſhneſs, of ſelf-ſufficiency 
and inattention to the public welfare. Sir Joſiah 
Cbild propoſed, a century ago, a plan of union 
and of traffick extremely analogous to the prelent+. 

| Sir 


— 0 


* 1 Nr. Eden's focech on his motion to allow legiſlative 
independence to Ireland. Debre!t's Debates, vol. VII. p. 23, 
+ «With entire fubmiſſion to the greater wiſdom of thoſe, 


* whom it much more concerns, give me leave to quer), toys 
C * Sir 
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Sir Matthew Decker“ ſuggeſted an idea ſomewhat 
ſimilar, when he propoſed, ** ro unite Ireland, and to 
put all our fellow ſubjects on the ſame. footing in 
trade.) And one of the ableſt writers of the 
preſent age recommends fimilar meaſures, though 
in different language: * this freedom of interior 
ce commerce,” ſays he, © is perhaps one of the 
principal cauſes of the proſperity of Great Bri- 
„ tain; every great country being neceſſarily the 
« beſt market for the greater part of the produc- 
e tions of its own induſtry, If the ſame freedom 
could be extended to Ireland, and the plantations, 
5 the proſperity of every part of the Empire would 
6% probably be ſtill greater than at preſent.” Thus 
the Author of the Reply, by endeavouring to fix 
the charge of raſhneſs and ignorance on the objects 
of his envy, clearly convicts himſelf, | 
In oppoſition, however, to theſe authorities, and 
to the reaſonings of the criticized pamphler, which 
he is more forward to miſrepreſent than ſtedious to 
anſwer, our Commentator inſiſts, that by opening 
the Iriſh ports to Britain,“ Such + a competition 
« will preſent itſelf to the Britiſh planter and 


4 Sir Joſiah Child, whether, inſtead of the late prohibition of 
6 Triſh Cattle, it would not have been much mote for the hene- 
„fit of this kingdom of England, to ſuffer the Iriſh to bring 
1% into England not only their live caitle, but a a other com- 
© moditics of the growth, or manufacture, of that kingdem, enfton- 
& free, or on ealy cuſtoms, and to prohibit them trom trading 
% homeward or oxtward with the Dutch, or our own plantations, 
„or any other places except the kingdom of England'? Moit 
* certainly ſuch a law would in a few years wonderfully, iocreaſ: 
«* the trade, ſhipping, and riches of this country,” (Diſcounle, p. 
95+) Every one mult perceive, that this is directly the reverte 
o what Lord North actually did. | 


» e 163. 
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© merehant, as muſt leave them little hopes of ſup- 
*« porting their trade or their credit, or of paying 
« the heavy taxes with which they ſtand charged 
* by government.” By ſuch inflammatory lan- 
guage our Author attempts to divert the attention 
of the public from the true ſtate of the queſtion ; 
let us, therefore, clear it from the darkneſs in 
which his miſrepreſentations have involved it. 
When Lord North allowed the Iriſh to export 
their manufactures to Africa, to the Weſt Indies, 
and America, the Iriſh were admitted to theſe 
profitable markets as the competitors of Britiſh 
merchants. Had our Author's declamation been 
levelled againſt this famous meaſure, it had had 
the appearance of argument at leaſt *, When 
Lord North admitted the Iriſh to bring into their 
own ports directly the produce of the Colonies, 
he thereby created the moſt powerful competition, 
becauſe the Iriſh came direct to their own markets; 
white the Britiſh merchants went thither by a 
circuitous voyage. Here too our Author might 
have raiſed his voice to ſome advantage, if he had 
not been entangled in his own abſurdity, of ſup- 
poſing, that the traders, who bring their goods 
to market by a dirc# voyage, can be underſold by 
the traders who come by a circuiteut one. When 
Mr. Fox, perhaps properly, permitted the Iriſh to 
regulate their foreign trade in their own way, he 
gave the Iriſh traders an opportunity of appearing 
as competitors with the Britiſh merchants in every 
European market. 


* This was, in fact, an abandonment of the monopoly of 
which the author and Lord North's other friends now talk fo 
much as an intraction of the law of Europe. 
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The propoſed Ar rangement, as to the opening. 
of the Irith ports, contains then a very ſimple pro- 


poſition. Ihe Iriſh having thus been allowed to. 


port Welt India produce directly to Ireland; 
having tuus been permitted to ſend this produce 
all over Europe; it is propoſed to allow them to 
fend ihe ſurplus of ſuch Well India produce (if 
ever they ſhould have any) from their own ports 
to Britain, where they may expect the molt vi- 
gorous competition, It is againſt this propoſal 


chat our great Commentator has condeſcended to 


ſtate ſome of his objections in detail. 


THE SUPERIORITY OF PORTS. 


The propoſition which 13 maintained relating to 
them is, * That the markets of Great Britain can 
« be ſupplied with Welt India produce cheaper 


« throagh Ireland, by a circuitons. navigation, 


* than by a direct importation from the Weſt 


„Indies.“ And, to defend this novelty in com- 
mercial reaſoning, the advantages of the ports of 


Britain are decried by our Commentator, and the 
harbours of Ireland exalted in their ſtead. The 


tea coaſt of Britain, which comprehends, according 
10 Templeman, ar leaſt eight Lundred marine 


leagues, can be no longer conſidered, it ſeems, as 
the moit commodious tor trade of any in Europe. 
And we are no more to give credit to the Survey 
of Campbell &, “ That we have as many large and 


I. v. p. 274—5· 


& ſaf: 
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&« ſafe bays, ſecure roads, and convenient ports, 
« arifing from the peculiar diſpoſitions of our ſea. 
„and ſhore, as any other country in Europe.” 
Yet our Author admits the force of the remark of 
his adverſary, that the Iriſh ports, lying on the 
Iriſh tea, from Belfaſt to Waterford, poſſeſs no 
one ſuperiority over the Englith ports, on the op- 
poſite coaſt, from Whitehaven to Milford. In 
the compartion between Corke and the ports of 
the Briſtol channel, our Commentator confeſſes his 
diſappointment at finding ſo much ſuperiority 
where he leaſt expected it. It is the Weſt coaſt 
of Ireland, from Cape Clear, on the South, to the 
Muller, and even to Lough Swilly, on the North, 
where he contends for ſuch ſuperior advantages. 
Yet, having a very different purpoſe to anſwer, he 
very conſiſtently exhibits “ the wild and thinly 
“ inhabited ſtate of the far greater proportion of 
t the coaſt of Ireland which the ſmuggler muſt firſt 
* make on his return from the Welt Indies.” A 
wild and thinly inhabited coaſt, then, is to over- 
power the South-Weſtern ports of England in 
every competition for freights. 

Bur is it at all probable that a ſmall advantage of 
local poſition, a little more to the Weſt, or to the 
Eaſt, ſhould fix the ſeat of commerce, or retain the 
reſidence of merchants? The © wild and thinly 
inhabited ſhores” of Wales have not riſen ſu- 
-perior in trade to the Engliſh coaſts of the neigh- 
bouring channel. And the merchants of Briſtol 
chooſe rather to improve the courle of the Avon 
than emigrate to Milſord Haven, notwithſtanding 
its alluring advantages, . 


FREIGHT 
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FREIGHT AND INSURANCE, 


The notoriety of the fat compels our Commen- 
rator to admit *, that the freights and inſurance 
from the ports of Ireland are not lower than from 
the more Eaſtern harbours of Britain. But he re- 
probates the reaſoning of his opponent for argu- 
ing from the expericuce of the paſt to the proba- 
bility of the future: he loſes all moderation when 
he hears it ſaid, that things having been always 
thus will probably continue in nearly the ſame 
ſtare, Let it is from this experience of the paſt,“ 
the infallible guide of real bufineſs, that the 
planters, merchants, ſhips' owners, and inſurers, 
fix the ſtated rate 'of their freights and inſurance, 
both out and home, in peace and war. Settled, 
as theſe are, from year to year, by all theſe parties, 


from a mutual regard to each other's intereſts, the 
freights and inſurance are probably as low at this 


moment as they can be reduced by any competition. 


And the Welt India buſineſs being carried on 
through a preſcribed circle, which includes the 
mutual advantage of the planter and merchant, the 


ſhip huſband and infurer, it is not likely 10 be 


diverted from its preſent channel. | 
The Author of the criticiſed pamphlet Wen- 
"yours in vain to ſhew how unable the Iriſh are 


to enter ſucceſsfully into ſuch a competition, rea- 


ſoning from their want of capitals and ſhips, of 


* P. 47. 


ſailors 
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failors and cargoes. Our Commentator gives 
them all theſe by a daſh of his pen: the allowing 
them to ſend Weſt India produce from their own 
ports to Britain, will confer all theſe, and leave 
nothing to the Engliſh, Capital then is to be 
gained gratuitouſly, and not by ages of induſtry 
and care, by a conteſt with the ableſt competitors. 
The opulent in Ireland, who get 6 per cent. intereſt 
on private ſecurity, and 7 per cent. on the publie, 
are at once to inveſt their property in Weſt India 
ſhips, which yield the ſmalleſt profit in proportion 
to the amount of the advance. The ſailors too 
are to aczept of lower wages in proportion as this 
increaſe of ſhipping requires a greater number of 
hands. And the Iriſh: are to furnith the miſcella- 
neous cargoes which the Weſt Indies require, on 
better terms than the Britiſh merchants can ſend 
them. The writer who argues thus is not to be 
envied; nor is the trader to be pitied. who allows 
his credulity to affect his intereſt. | 
But, though our author admits, that freights 
and inſurance are as cheap from London to the 
Weſt Indies as from Limerick, yet he contends 
apparently againſt conviction, that the cauſe is on] 
temporary. The proviſions, ſays he, which the 
government had ſeat to the Welt Indies, during 
the war, have been ſold in London, fince the peace 
at any price. This aſſertion is fo extraordinary, 
that it ought not to be credited without proof. 
But, it is an undoubted fact, that proviſions were 
almoſt invariably bought in London in ſmall quan- 
tities, during the war, as cheap as they could have 
been procured at Cork. This then is owing to a 
permanent cauſe, The truth is, not only proviſions 
and linen, but every product of Ireland, which 


7 may 
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may be imported. _ can be deter 


bought as cheap in London as in the Iriſh markets. 

In the ſame manner, the woollens of Yorkſhire, 
the cottons of Mancheſter, the hardware of Bit- 
mingham, and the ſtockings of Nottingham, may 
be purchaſed cheaper in the warehouſes of London 
than in the ſeveral places of manufacture. For, 
London is the great market, in which the ſellers 
and buyers of the world aſſemble ; the one ſet to 
ſell as dear, and the other to buy as cheap, as 
Poſſible. And it is from the competition of all 
parties, that the prices of every commodity are 
reduced to the loweſt poſſible point. 

Were we io argue from ſpeculation with our 
Commentator rather than from experience,” with 
the author of his text, we ought to infer, that 
London, from the dearneſs of proviſions, and the 
high price of labour, ought to have long ago loſt 
her ſhip-building and her trade. Would 'our 
Author allow us to appeal to facts, we ſhould find, 
that, during the preſent century, the ſhipping of 
London has increaſed wonderfully, There were 


entered in London, during the year 1 
[30.59 Britiſh Tons. 


1694 — — 60,000 
1710 — 70, ũ0 
| 1718 — 187, 000 
nes 1751 — — 198,000 
a 1758 — 1250 
. 17666 —— 266,00 
| 1775 362 


The outports have augmented their ſhipping in 
the ſame proportion. Bur -it is remarkable, that 
the greateſt ports have increaſed their ſhips in the 


— number; while the pooreſt have ſcarcely 
added 
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added any to their ancient ſtock. All this time 
there has been a free competition between London 
and the Outporrs, and between it and each indi- 
vidual one. Still, however, the rich and great 
byer- power the poor and ſmall. Theſe facts, and 
theſe reaſonings, may be applied to the competition 
which has exiſted, or may exiſt, between an . 
lent country and a poor one. | 

Our Commentator, however, inſiſts * with a con; 
dence almoſt peculiar to himſelf, * that, by open- 
„ing the Britiſh market to Ireland, the American 
© trade muſt infallibly become a monopoly to this 
t country, as it has hitherto been to Great Britain:” 
He allows his cal to carry away his judgements 
He forgets, that every man, and every party, bave 
condemned monopolies, as incouſiſtent with free» 
dom, and ſtill more, as giving an injurious turn to 
the diligence of the induſtrious clafles: He proves 
himſelf little acquainted with the commercial 
writers, who having ſhewn the monopoly of the Ameri- 
can trade to be diſadvantageous to the many, how- 
ever gainful to the few, propoſed to relax the mo- 
nopoly, by admitting competition. The indepen- 
dence of the United States has relaxed the mono- 
poly as to them; without injuring. our American 
commerce. The admitting of the Iriſh into the Welt 
India ports ſtill further relaxed the rigour of that 
monopoly, without enabling them, during ſeven 
rern exertions, to ſupply their own cenſumption. 

It is, however, inſiſted upon with peculiar per- 
tinacity, that the lucrative object of Britiſh 
ſpeculation, © is to be reſigned to the Iriſh by 
of (admitting. American .produce into Dcitith . 


* P. 40-1. 10 
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% kets through the Iriſh ports.“ If they are not 
to enjoy a monopoly, they are yet, according to 
dur Commentator, to have a competition ſo, gain« 
ful as to amount to a monopoly. In this com- 
petition the Britiſh traders and planters are to 
fupply the 'Weſt-India demand from the great 
ftorehouſes of London, Liverpool, and Briſtol; 
The lriſh traders are to fend the Weſt-India 
fupplies, miſcellaneous as they muſt be, from the 
#arrow warehouſes of Limerick and Cork The 
Britiſh merchants and planters are to ſupply, the 
Britiſh market with Weſt-India commodities, ; by 
the dire? importation of one voyage: The Iriſſi 
are to ſupply the ſame market by the round: 
about importation of two voyages: The one are 
to be ſubjected only to the expence of one 
freight and inſurance, one entry at the Cuſtom- 
houſe, and one commiſhon to the merchant: The 
others muſt incur. the much greater expence of 
double freight and inſuranee, of donble entries, 
and commiſſions, beſides the riſque of waſte and 
the loſs by delay. Theſe reaſonings of the text 
our Commentator age conſiders as to the 
oc 1 degree abfurd“. “ 

It having been dated, « that a very gent pro- 
* to portion of the Weſt. India eſtates belong to 
de planters who reſided in Britain; that much of 
ei the produce being under engagement to be con- 
ſigned to merchants in Britain, and fpeculations, 
deren on the direct importation, not, having an- 
% ſwered once in a hundred times;“ our Com- 
mentator appeals to every merchant. in Great 
300 Fes Wer if he knous oP 4 Writer mad, to 
t IVE ©! | Ava 100 
relic nenne *P, 40+ e bd gw 16tl;: 
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apply ſuch obſervations.” I deſire to appeal to 
exery merchant's clerk, whether his maſter- ever 
imports Weſt-India produce on his own account: 
Let him inſtru& our Commentator, That there; is 
no arguing agaiuſt facts. ee: [51 ecat 
. © Having in this deciſive manner convicted his 
text of manifeſt abſurdity, our learned Commen- 
tator .. pronounces a pompous panegyric on the 
circuutons trade, which has made us opulent, glo- 
rious, and great. Here too he clearly. ſhews the 
extent of his reading, and the accuracy of his 
knowledge. A circuitous trade in cppofition to a 
domeſtic trade] It has become almoſt proverbial, 
That a home trade is akways the beft : It is the beſt 3 
becauſe the returns of the foreign trade are very 
ſeldom ſo quick as thoſe of the domeſtic trade: 
he returns of the laiter generally come in once, 
and ſometimes three or tour times a. year: The 
returns of the former do not come in always once a 
year, and often not in two or three years. A ca- 
* employed, therefore, in the home trade may 
e ſent out and brought back twelve times before 
the capital employed in foreign trade has made 
one return or one profit. End it neceſſarily fol- 
Jows, that, if the capitals are equal, the one em- 
ployed at home will give infinitely more encou- 
ragement to the induſtry of the people than the 
other. In proportion then as you widen the. circle 
of commerce, the capital engaged in it becomes 
leſs gainful to the owner, and leſs advantageous to 
the community, | | 5 PENN 
Our Commentator ought at leaſt to have ſhewn,, 
that we had long enjoyed a great circuitous trade, 
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before he had exulted on the wealth derived from 
it. „It is certainly matter of ſerious regret,” ſays 
Mr. Eden “, © that theſe iſlands, though aided by 
© the greateſt local advantages, poſſeſs ſo little of 
hat is peculiarly called the carrying - trade of 
© Europe; which conſiſts of ſupplying the North 
* with the goods of the South, and the South with 
© the goods of the North.“ And the ſame gen- 
tleman attributes the cauſe of what he thus re- 
grets to our prohibitions on the import and export, 
and to the various reſtrictions of a monopolizing 
ſpirit, The carrying - trade is the natural effect of 
great national wealth, ſays Doctor Adam Smith; 
but it does not ſeem to be the natural cauſe of it. 
The Miniſters, who have been diſpoſed to favour 
it with particular encouragements, ſeem to have 
miſtaken the ſymptom for the cauſe, Wheeler 
Our Commentator is rather unlucky, then, in 
the application of his doctrine of a circuitous trade 
to the meaſure of opening the ports of the ſiſter _ 
kindoms to each other. Conſidering the Iriſh “ ag 
« our fellow-ſubjects,” and their country as a moſt- 
valuable part of the empire, the encouraging a 
mutual intercourſe muſt be copſidered as a wiſe' 
policy for the purpole of promoting that domeſtig 
trade, which, by every commercial writer, is ex- 
talled as highly beneficial to the individual, and 
advantageous to the ſtate; becauſe it yields the 
quickeſt return of capital, and is-carried on within 
rhe ſphere of every trader's comprehenſion and 
care. The trade between Great Britain and Ire- 


Jand is therefore the next beſt trade to the com- 


merce carried on among the people of Great Bris" 


\* 5 lenerto Lord Cainge. 
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rain” themſelves. ' Perfect freedom has rendered 
this commerce the moſt gainful to the induſtrious 
inhabitants of a nation which has had the wiſdom 
to allow no reſtraints on its internal interchange of 
every commodity, Uſeful regulation in the naval 
intercourſe between the ſiſter kingdoms” oughr to 
be directed conſequently, by fimilar means, o the 
ſame profitable end. | 

But our Commentator had been told, that the 42 
of Navigation is à great ſea charter; and, without 
conſidering its proviſions, or their tendeney, he 
ſuppoſes, that this often- quoted law, which is ſa 
much praiſed and ſo little underſtood, had created 
the circuitous trade, the great object of his undiſ- 
tinguiſning panegyrick. He did not perceive, 
that the various reſtrictions and prohibitions of the 
Navigation Act have neceſſarily prevented the cir- 
cuitous trade, by /ubjefting Britain to à giſadvan- 
tage in every branch of trade of which ſhe bas not the 
monopoly, 

On the other hand, the judicious perſots; Who 
have ſpoken without prejudice on this ſubject, 
allow the Navigation Act every merit that its 
warmeſt admirers can wiſh, in reſpe& to the naval ' 
power, which its proviſions have certainly formed.” 
On this head of its policy it deſerves every com- 
mendation that the moſt eloquent tongue can 
utter, and every ſupport which the moſt zealons' 
patriot, warm with the love of his country, and 
participating in her ſafety and renown, can give 
to a wiſe ſyſtem, directed to the nobleſt and moſt 
uſeful end. By opening freely the ports of the 
ſiſter kingdoms to each other for ſhips navigate 
by Britiſh ſubjects, the principle of the Navigation | 


Act will be extended, and its ry purſued, in 
ene cxact 
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exact proportion, as this meaſure would certainly 
ereate a greater body of Britiſh ſeamen. Our 
naval power would alſo be thereby invigorated, at 
the ſame time that our private wealth would be 
increaſed by additional freights, and by the various 
employments which a numerous ſhipping create. 

But, it is one of the ſtrongeſt objections to the 
propoſed ſyſtem, ſays our Commenrator “, hat it 
entrufls the care of the navigation laws to the Irifb 
 efficers., This remark was probably borrowed from 
Lord North and Mr. Fox's earlieſt ſpeeches on 
the ſubject, which was ſtill more conſiſtent in 
them than in our Commentator himſelf. It may 
be remembered, that the care of the Navigation 
Act was delivered by the Iriſh ſtatute of the 14th, 
and 15th of Charles II. ch. . to the Iriſh Cuſtom- 
houſe officers, who were required to cauſe it to be 
duly obſerved and executed. As far as the naviga- 
tion of Ireland was employed in carrying on' her 
foreign and coaſt trade with Britain, and with the 
reſt of Europe, the Navigation Act was entruſted 
to the care of the Iriſh officers from that day to 
the preſent. When the Iriſh traders were allowed 
the American, African, and Levant trade, the 
ſkipping, which they thereby employed, were in 
the fame manner delivered by Lord North to the 
care of the Iriſh officers. The additional ſhips, 
which the opening of the ports muſt doubtleſs 
create, will equally be entruſted to the Iriſh officers 
by the Miniſter who ſhall carry the propoſed ar- 
rangements into laws. The objection then, in all 
its extent, could have been only ſtarted by acute 
diſputants, who were ſtudious to oppoſe, but re- 


. 6. 
gardleſs 


( 3r ) 
gardleſs of conſiſtency. While the Act of Nari- 
gation ſhall continue to be a fundamental law of 
lreland, it wuſt neceſſarily; be entruſted to the 
execution of the Iriſh officers, who have thus 
every motive of intereſt and duty to act with fide+ 


liry and vigour, . * Such * reaſoning our Author 


« leaves to be refuted by its own abſurdity.” 
The Weſt India planters and merchants having 
been ſhewn, that their intereſt conſiſts in freedom 
of commerce and univerſality of markets, are 
alarmed by our Author with the ſpectre of ſmug- 
pling: The Iriſh, it ſeems, are to ſmuggle French 
ugars from the nearer ports of Ireland to Britain, 
if theſe ports ſhall be opened to them. The Au- 
thor's opinion amounts to this, that a commerce 
altogether prohibited affords fewer opportunities 
to the ſmuggler than a regulated trade, guarded 
by reaſonable reſtrictions, and enforced by proper 
certificates. Mr. Necker thinks very differently 
from our Author on this ſubject: a duty f, ſays 
this reſpectable financier, is preferable to an ablo- 
lute prohibition, as it prevents a great deal of 
ſmuggling. 

« The controverſy would be at an end, ſays our 
Commentator}, indeed, if the Author of the cri 
ticized pamphlet could prove, that it is the intereſt 
of Ireland, as it is ours, to prevent the fraudulent 
importation of Sugars. The duty on Muſcovado 
fugars is 13 34 per Cwt. The duty on foreign 
fab an, which may be diſtinguiſhed by i irs Packages 
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if not often by its quality, amounts nearly fo 4 
prohibition. - It is the intereſt of the fair tradet 
to prevent ſmuggling. It is the intereſt of the 
Cuſtom-houſe officers to prevent it, as well in Ire- 
land as in Britain, eſpecially in ſugar; becauſe, if 
they were even inclined to be diſhoneſt, the rate of 
duty is ſo low, compared with the value of the 
article, that the fraudulent traders cannot find it 
an object to corrupt thoſe who are puniſhed ſe- 
verely when they are detected. It is the intereſt of 
the Iriſh adminiſtration to puniſh negligence as well 
as diſobedience in the officer, ſince no miniſter 
wiſhes to perform the uupleaſant taſk of impoſing 
taxes. And the volunteers of the © thinly inha« 
„ bited coaſt of Leinſter” have recently turned 
out to ſupport the Cuſtom-houſe officers, with an 
alacrity which has feldom been ſhewn in any 
part of England. The controverſy, with regard 
ro ſmuggling, is at an end therefore, by the ad- 
miſhon of our Commentator himſelf. 

The Weſt India proprietors, who were at, fir(t 
alarmed by the various arts of party, have, upon 
mature inquiry, been ſatisfied, that their intereſts 
cannot be materially affected by Iriſh ſmuggling. 
They were eaſily ſatisfied, that whatever illicit 
practices may exiſt in the Weſt India Iſlands will 
de beſt prevented by acts of their own aſſemblies. 

And the Weſt India planters were at length con- 
vinced, by inotives leſs mean than thoſe 3 
by our Commentator's malignity, that their real 
intereſts would be better promoted by enlargement 
of markets, than they could poſſibly be injured by 
the ſmuggling of a commodity, at once very cum - 
derſome and very waſteful. 6 
18 This 
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This danger has, however, always exiſted 


tt (according to the report of the Commiſſioners of 
the Cuſtoms) by the practice of permitting the 


« Britiſh"Weſt-India produce to come circuitouſly 
« rhrough the Britiſh colonies inf North America,” 
And, with a' wiſdom ariſing from experience, they 
propoſe, that the ſame remedy may be applied in 
this caſe, which has been found to anſwer in 
others, that Weſt-India goods, when ſhipped from 
Ireland for Great Britain, ſhall be accompinied by 
the original certificates, founded on the aftidavits 
of the planters. A fimilar regulation has been 
adopted by the legiſlature, in reſpect to wines 
coming from Guernſey, without any, ill conſe— 
quences having ariſen to the revenue, 

The littleneſs of mind which diſtinguiſhes the 
advocates of the prefent oppoſition, would not 
allow our Commentator to forego a ſarcaſm on the 
Commutation Tax, the ſucceſs of which gives them 
many painful ſenſations. Deſperate in their own 
ſituations, they are rendered ſtill more miſerable 
by ſeeing the country proſper under the foſter- 
ing hand of the Miniſter, who is the conſtant ob- 
je& of their envy and our Commentator's malignity. 
The produce of the taxes, which has lately been 
laid before parliament, ſhews very clearly how 
much the revenue has benefired by the reduction 
of the duties on Tea: No induſtry or arts of the 
enemies to their country will, therefore, be able 
to create or keep up diſcontents at a,,meaſure, 
by which ſuch important advantages have been 
obtained for a nation that had been well nigh ru- 
iacd by the meaſures of our Commentator's friends: 

LL E Having 
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Having thus diſcuſſed the favourite topic of 
1 our Author naturally adyerts to fair 
trade *. In order to ſhew his idea of the uſeful- 
neſs of averages in commercial calculation, he 
fates the exports of nine years againſt thoſe of a 
le year: And to evince his candour he ex- 
'hibits- the trade of the firſt year of peace, againſt 
the traffic of ſeveral years of war. The following 
ftatement will ſhew the progreſs which Ireland 
has made ſince the extenfiow of her trade. Of the 
produce of that country, there was exported in 
_ according to a three years . NE 

n 


75 Or. Britain, To the Britifh colonies, To all parts. 


7776. 2,343,943 — £248,066 — . 458, 76 
1783 —L·2, 272,645 —. 355,991 — 424,649 


auch is the clavge which has been produced 
by Lord North's meaſure of 1780, according to 
the accompts from the Iriſh cuſtoms. To Africa 
and the Levant, Ireland has not yet opened any 
trade. And from theſe facts the reader may infer 
what will be her future progreſs. 7 
It was a poliey recommended by every commer- 
cial writer from the reign of king William, and 
adopted by the parliament , to cultivate , the 
* commerce with our colonies in preference io the 
..,.trade with foreign countries. It was the policy of 
late times to open the ports of Ireland to all the 
. = world, but to ſhut them 2 rar mene _ 


2783" * 2 
ws” ay : 
1 See the various laws, giving 3 on * importariow 
be Colony produce, in expreſs preference to the cominodities of 


taeign countries. 02.7 © 
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And it is from this policy that Ireland enjoys: at 


this moment a right to trade freely with all 
Europe and Africa, with America and part of 
Aſia, though her traffic with Britain continues 


greatly reſtrained. The word right may, per- 
P 


haps, again provoke” our 'Commentator's repre- 
' henfion: He reprobates the ſuppoſed Secretary 
for ſpeaking of rights, conditional as well as abſo- 
late; The Iriſh, according to our Author, have 
only a permiſſion to trade with our colonies: To 
conſider the privileges which the people enjoy 
under the ſecurity of acts of parliament as a mere 


permifion which may be withdrawn on the pre- 


tence, that conditions have not been performed, 
our Commentator muſt have learned in the ſemi- 
nary of his education, or in the ſchool of Mr. Fox. 
It is not ſurprizing, then, that the Iriſh ſeeing 
ſuch doctrines propagated by a Right Honourable 
Writer, and hearing ſuch language from ſuch a 
party, ſhould fear for their preſent poſſeſſious and 
deſire future ſecurity. | 

In purſuance of the Reſolutions of Parliament, 
in compliance with the loud requeſts of Ireland, 
it was adopted as the great principle of the pro- 
poſed arrangements to conciliate and to unite the 
Iriſh with this country, by affection and intereſt. 
But, againſt this fundamental principle, ſo contrary 
to that of his party, our Author raiſes a very 
violent outcry, WE are to be plundered, ac- 
cording to his moderate language, of whatever 
could ſupport the credit, the grandeur, and the 
power of Great Britain . Union then is to create 


\ weakneſs; the ſexclement of a diftrated empire is 
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4) 
to leſſen its. gtandeur; ; and the diffuſion of equal 
induſt?y add commercial confidence is to leſſen its 
credir.' Our Commentator's eyes are ſo jaundiced 
by his ptejudices, that he ſees every object through 
a-miſt. And in the dark he runs about the nation 
with à torch in his hand *, careleſs whether he 
can extinguiſn the conflagration, which he is thus 
active to light up in the capital, in the country, 
in the empire. 

The accuſations of ſuch a man carry with them 
their cun confutation. The repreſentations of 
ſuch a writer ought to be ſuſpected of fallacy. 
And. the reaſonings of ſuch a politician ought to be 
conſidered as too vehement to be candid; too pe- 
N to be perſuaſive, and too prejudiced to 

be zu 5 
n — moderate ſpirit our eee + 
PAI aſſerts, “ That ignorance and incapacity 
„have delivered oyer to Ireland the whole 
«trade of Great Britain, without ſtipulating any 
s equivalent in return.” He proves this incredible 
charge, by ſtating, that we ſend goods amounting 
to 20, ooo l. a year duty- free to Ireland and receive 
annually no leſs than the value of 2,000,000 |. 
duty-free. ip return. Whether the Right Honour- 
able Gentleman adopted his very candid objection 
from the newſpapers, or the newſpapers received 
it from him, is a ;queſtion which, does not deſerve 
much conſideration. One truth is clear, that the 
whole ſtrain, ſentiment, and eyen language, of our 
Cominentator, may be evidently: traced in para- 
graphs in the newſpapers. and in eſſays, which 
have" been diligently circulated through the king- 
dom. 5 
dee from p. 50 to f ) ùh. P. .. 
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Let us, However, ſtate the fac before we exa · 
mine the objection. The value of the whole pro- 
duce of Irefind which was ſent to England, ac- 
cording to a three years average, ending with 178 3y 
a ſtated by the Iriſh Cuſtomhouſe, amounted to 


$+23272,045 
ch included the three great arti- 
cles of Proviſions, Raw Materials, 

and Linen, imported duty free. 

Of Proviſions, * 
Bullocks  —— 952 J. 4, 360 
Hoa ges — 229 | 229 
Beef — 80,018 Bar. 102,691 
Tongues — 1,129 Doz. 677 
Butter —— 131,436 CW ;-. 262,872 
Pork —— 35,376 Bar. 173,064 
Hams —— 299 Cut. 450 
Flitchs — 1,942 485 
Hogſlard—— 2,688 Ct. 4, 032 
Fiſh — — — 9683 
Ti oral of Proviſions. £+350,228 


of am Materials, 


ny" — 2,044 Stones C. , 22 
Cotton — 3,524 6. — 176 
aſton — 33,063 Cwt, — 138,376 
Woollen — 777 Stones — 123 
Worſted — 77,462 Stones — 110, 678 
Tallow — 33.382 CW m.. — _70,704 
Hides untanned — 83,521 N. — 111,361 


Yarn 


74 4 


Total of Raw Materials £4492, 500 
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The ue of the Iriſh cargo being * 
thus 4. 2,272,645 
The value of articles imported duty 


free being 2,0 50,049 
The value 8 Iriſh duty goods muſt 
therefore be 222,596 


1 have in this manner n our Author's facts 
in as ſtrong a light as he could wiſh. Yet, when 
the Parteien are attended to, what do they prove? 
Nothing againſt our exiſting laws, and little en 
the propoſed arrangements. 
That the importation of cattle from Ireland was 
duce declared a nuiſance by Parliament, is an oc- 
currence which hiſtorians have recorded, to mark 
its folly, or its faction. Salted proviſions were 
alſo imported, in former times, under prohibitory 
"duties. But the progreſs of liberality among the 
country gentlemen and farmers, who, of all de- 
ſeriptions of men in Britain, are, to their honour, 
the leaſt governed by an avaricious ſpirit, has at 
length allowed the importation from Ireland duty- 
© free, © It has indeed been remarked by a moſt ju- 
dicious writer, That to Hinder the importation of pro- 
 wiſeens, is to ſet bounds to the induſtry and population 
f manufacturing Fingdom: yets our Apthor would 
in- 


„ 

infinuate, that we were governed, in this meaſure, 
by a greater regard to the Iriſh nation than atten- 
tion to our own induſtrious claſſes. The Iriſh 
argue, however, in a very different manner. We 
have conſented, ſay they, that proviſions ſhall be 
always ſent to you thus, on paying a trifling ex- 
port duty of about 5 per cent. on the value, which 
will be in ſome meaſure injurious to us, and bene- 
ficial to you, in two reſpects; provifions will be 
thereby ſomething dearer in Ireland, and ſome- 
ching cheaper in Britain. And in this manner do 
the Iriſh give, and we receive, ſome equivalent 
on this head of the propoſed arrangements, con- 
trary to our Author's candid ſuggeſtions. 5 

It was late in the progreſs of commercial know- 
ledge that we admitted the importation of any ma- 
terials of manufacture duty- free. We thus import 
from Ireland raw materials to the value of half a 
million, which our manufacturers declare to be 
very eſſential to their buſineſs. Our own intereſt 
then governed the meaſure of allowing the impor- 
tation of what we could not well do without. The 
prohibition of the exportation of our wool to Ire- 
land is to continue, notwithſtanding which we have 
the extenſive right of ſending our woollen manu- 
factures into that country, as they are prohibited 
from all the reſt of the world ;—on the other hand, 
me gives us the raw materials, both in linen and 
 woollen yarn, with which we carry on our rival 
manufactures. To procure, in this manner raw 
materials from the Iriſh, amidſt their ſolicitude for 
themſelves, while we deny them ours, is judici- 
oully conſidered hy our author *, „as a manifeſt 
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4 Proof, of the i nce and incapacity of the 


negotiators on the part of Great Britain.“ 

1 Ba, our 2 "chiefly complains, That we 
ſhould allow that to continue, which has long 
exiſted: That we ſhould permit the Iriſh to ſend 
us linens, duty-free, in preference to thoſe of 
Germany and Ruſſia. The Iriſh ſupply us with 
plain — duty-free: We ſupply them, in the 
ſame unincumbered mode, with fine and figured 
linens,- The principle of the regulation is thus 
perfectly equal, or rather ſomething in our favour, 
becauſe we improve the linen fabricks, which we 
ſend to them, to a higher ſtate of manufacture; 
though the benefits of a larger conſumption are 
doubtleſs on the fide of the Iriſh, who being neither 
ſo numerous, nor ſo rich, cannot conſume ſo much 
of ours as we do of theirs: Two-thirds of the Iriſh 
linen imported are neceſſarily uſed at home; be- 
cauſe increaſing as our manufacture is, it cannot 
ſupply enough for. ourſelves: One-third is ex- 
ported, as part of. the miſcellaneous cargoes which 
our extenſive traders ſend to every market: A tax 


on the import of an article of neceſſary conſump- 


tion muſt be paid by the conſumer, without in- 
juring the maker: Such a tax muſt be drawn back 
on the exportation, or we ſhould loſe the profit of 
the foreign ſale. This principle, however, our 
Author warmly declares * “to be partial, unjuſt, 
and ruinous,” without conſidering to what an 
extent our export trade is increaſed by the ſmall 
bounties paid on the low. priced linens. 

It is ſurely of importance to trace minutely the 
operation of the principle which is thus cenfurad 
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28 ( unjuſt. and rujhous : becauſe the propoſed 
arrangements, being framed on a principle ana- 
lag6us to it, muſt ſtänd or fall with the reſale of 
our inquiries. The fiſter- kingdoms ſeem to have 
5 000 each a linen manufacture from the earlieſt 
With a view to revenue, perhaps more 
An bo regulation, the lriſh parliament impoſed # 
10 The Reſtoration' an exciſe and cuſtom of twelve 
nic [ting for every hundred ells of Britiſ linen 
ſhould be thereafter imported into Ireland. 
| Pak, thoſe days of monopoly Iriſh linen could 
bs e imported into England. It was firſt per- 
ſt ted by the 7 and 8 of King William Ill +, © for 
ve encouraging the linen manufacture of Ireland, 
upon a recital, that great ſums of money had been 
yearly exported for the purchaſing of hemp, flax, 
and ſinen, which __ be prevented in a great 
meaſure, by a ſupply rom Ireland. To encourage 
Iriſh linens, and to diſcourage thoſe of fereign 
countries, was the ruling” principle of this act, 
which has continued in force, without complaint, 
to the preſent times. While the diſputes; about 
the Union were depending, Scotch linen was pro- 
hibited 1 by an Engliſh act from being ſent into 
Ireland. And it was not till the 4th George I. that 
Britiſh Jinen was allowed || to enter into compe- 
tition With the Iriſh, by being admitted duty. free 
into lrelayd. From a period, favourable to free- © 
dom, the commerce o linen between the ſiſſer 
kingdoms has been perfectly es, and 
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the manufacturers of both have been the ſup. 
porters, rather than the rivals of each other. 
Were we to argue, with our Author, in favour 
of monopoly, we ought to preſume, that the in- 
fant manufacture of Iriſh linen muſt have ſuf- 
' tained an irreparable injury, in 1718, from the 
unqualified importation of Scots and Engliſh linens: 
We know, however, from experience, that no 
ſuch blow was given, and that no ſuch deſtruction 
followed. Few manufaQures have ever grown 
from ſmall beginnings to perfection with quicker 
Reps than the Iriſh linens, ſince the commence- 
ment of competition; as the candid reader may 
learn from the following ſtatement. | Of linen cloth 
there were exported from Ireland, according to a 
three years average, : | 
ending with 1716 — yards 2,176,499 
ending with 1736 — 6,240, 353 
ending with 1756 — 12,471,654 
ending with 1776 — 19,208, 116 


While the export of the Iriſh linens thus in- 
creaſed to that vaſt amount, and in ſome ſubſe- 

quent years to a ſtill greater ; while the Iriſh found 
their beſt market in Britain; the Britiſh linens in- 
creaſed nearly in the ſame proportion. We may 
learn this animating truth from a conſideration of 
the augmented quantity of the raw materials 


brought in, beſides great quantities raiſed under 
the bounties lately granted by Parliament; from 


the increaſed quantity of Britiſh linens exported, 
or made for ſale; and from the diminiſhed value 


of foreign linens at different times imported *. 


Report of the linen committee, 


Of 


8727 
2714 
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Of linen yarn there were imported. 
| in 1757 — ws. 1,644,553 
924% 1771 —, 


in 1772-3-4* — tbs. 11,343,585 
in 1780-I-2 —— 17,851,439 


Me ſhall perhaps be told that ſome of this is 

. uſed in the cotton manufacture; the proportion is, 

however, very ſmall fince the ſpinning of cotton has 

been brought to ſuch perfection by Mr. Arkwright's 

machines. 
The increaſe of the manufacture of Britiſh linens 

may be inferred, 2dly, from the quantity exported, 

after ſupplying the demands of the home market. 

Of Britiſh linens receiving bounty, there were 


exported from England, | gn, 
in 1743 — yards 52,779 


in 1753 — 641,510 
in 2755 — 2285 - 
in 1773 . 72352200 
in 1783 —.— 8,873,092 


Of Britiſh fail cloth there were alſo exported, 4 


In 1743 — yards 121,374 
in 17 —— 962,31 

in 1773 app 1,135,566 
in 1783 1,596,328 


Of the riſe, or decline, of the linen manufacture 
of Scotland, we can more certainly determine, from 
the regiſters kept of the quantity ſtampt annually 
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X Cuftom-houſe account. 
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Fr Cale. which is but a part ' of Ann Amade there, 
3 5 was probably manufactufed for export prior to 
"rhe year 17 7, when the linen of Scotland received 


ſomeè additional encouragements. There" were ſtampt 
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for tale, 
' 10 0001724, (about) 2,000,000 yards. 
n 2740,83 26 5 


© J 3 in 1744 —P/ 5,840,729" 


in 15 1, 4. 8,9143 N 0 F 


in 1764 8 12,000, 00 


„477% 4 — 11,4221 "il 


3 !4*%1 8% in 1782 — : 156, 348,744; | 
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To ſackya point of greatneſs has the lünen . 


a Mos of Scotland. riſen, in half a century, not- 


(- 


withſtanding every competition and ſome temporary 


checks, from the. ſtate of credit and circulation, 
: "which equally affected the Engliſh manufacture, 
about the years 1773 and 177 4. "Whether we con- 
template then the inereaſed quantity of linep yarn 


imported the increaſed quantity of Britiſhlinen and 


hempen cloth exported; or the vaſt additions an- 


nualty made tothe aumber of yards ſtampt for ſale 
in Scotland; we muſt be ſatisfied, thar the linen 
manufkcture of Britains in a moſt Aouriſhing ſtate, 


, though the principles of equal competition, under 
Which it flouriſhes, is candemned by our Author 


453 4s ruinous “.. 


N 


Were eden of this Agreeable truth 
neceſſary, we might derive additional proofs from 
conſidering how much the importation of foreign 
' linens has diminiſhed, as our own manufacture has 


Increaſed. Of foreign linens there were imported 


3 into 


{ths 1) 
gland e, | according | to a five y years average, 
ing with 1756, — yards 31,501,537 


mY 3 5 with 1761, — 28,3388 T 
* ending with 176 66, 5 44558857 
Ry ending with „ px 24 385477 


4 \igva ; 


The linen manufaQueers, who tame u 10 par- 

* 3 0 in 1773, to complain of the ruin of their 
buſineſs, attributed that ruin indeed to the in- 
1 importation of foreign linens. They did 
not perceive that almoſt all their diſtreſſes aroſe 
from an obſtructed circulation, which grew out of 
the ſuſpected credit of thoſe bankrupt times. And 
they called for a new duty on foreign linens, as 
the beſt, remedy for a diſeaſe which did not really 
exiſt. But, nei ither the complainants, nor the 
J Woollen ar oath who oppoſed their deſires, 
becauſe they feared the retaliation of foreign 
courts, objected to the encouragement that for 
eighty, years had been given the Iriſh linens, as 
the cauſe of the jealouſy of other countries. The 
Board of Trade, at which ſat Lord Carliſle and 
Mr. Eden, attributed the augmented import of 
Iich linens, and the diminiſhed import of foreign f, 
to the accumulated duties on foreign linens, not- 
4 withſtanding ſuch duties are faid to have ope- 
rated to the prejudice of our own woollen trade, 
by inducing foreign powers to lay reciprocal 
it burdens on it.” But, the Board of Trade do 
not, like our Author, allign as a cauſe of foreign 
retaliation, that, by a law of King William's 
j reign, we had given ſpecial encouragement to the 


* Report of the Linen Committee. 
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Irish linens in declared preference to that of other 
countries. Foreign powers did not complain, at 


„„ 


leaſt we did not much dread their complaints, 


when we gave encouragements to our colony pro- 


duce in preference to theirs, from the reign of 


complain of the avowed preference given to 


een Anne to the preſent time. Nor OW 
the 


productions of our fellow-ſubje&s, which is only 


continued at the end of ninety years, but is not 


now begun. | 
This preference muſt be retained, whatever our 


Author has ſaid in paragraphs, or in his pamphlet; 


. otherwiſe, many of our own manufactures would 


be undone. Let us take the example of iron :;— 


are the iron-maſters prepared with all their im- 


provements and their ſkill to continue their impor- 
tant works without a duty on foreign iron? They 
will tell our Author that they are not; and will 
probably add, that they are little obliged to him 
for attempting to raiſe a jealouſy, which may pro- 
duce miſchief, but can do no good. Our Author 
had ſo fine an opportunity, however, of involving 
the nation in a dilemma with the European powers, 
or with Ireland, that his prudence could not reſiſt 
his malignity, whatever might be the conſequence 


of foreign or of civil war. 


Having endeavoured to point out the ruinous 


+. tendency of the general principle of the propoſed 
arrangements, contrary to facts, to experience, and 


tothe deciſive experience of ſixty years, our Commen- 


.. ..tator proceeds with his uſual moderation to cenſure 
the mode: the Reſolutions had been tranſmitted 
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to Ireland , it ſeems, long before the Committee 


of 


3 (4) 
of Council had been appointed to meet: The 
evidence appeared too late for any wiſe or prudent 
putrpoſes. The Reſolutions, which were thus ſent, 
contain, whatever may be their number, one rul- 
ing principle, that a free and equal trade muſt be 
for the mutual benefit and laſting advantage of the 
ſiſter kingdoms. The truth of the general poſi- 
tion had been often diſcuſſed before the public. 
The opinions of every conſiderable man, in both 
countries, had been ſettled, as to its truth and 
wiſdom. The Parliament had ſanctioned the utility 
of the meaſure, by reſolving on the motion of 
thoſe who now oppoſe the execution of it, “ that 
the connection between the two kingdoms ought 
© to be eſtabliſhed by mutual conſent on a per- 
© manent baſis.” It required, therefore, no addi- 
tional evidence to illuſtrate or ſupport a principle, 
which had thus been juſtified by private appro- 
bation, and confirmed by public authority. | 
But, to carry into practice the principle of an 
equal trade required the information of profeſ- 
| nat men, who, being beſt acquainted with the 
minute particulars of their own affairs, could beſt 
point out the various modifications which an equa» 
lity of trade requires. In order to gain this in- 
formation, two queſtions were ſubmitted to the 
Committee of Council: 1ſt, Whether, in pru- 
dence, the duties payable in Britain, on the im- 
port of Iriſh products, could be reduced to the 
rate payable on the importation of Britiſh goods, 
of the ſame Kind, imported into Ireland? adly, 


Whether it would be the intereſt of Britain to 


continue the preferences, whatever they might be, 
which are now allowed to Ireland, in oppoſition 


to ſimilar articles of foreign growth? And the 
| Com- 


8 TH 
Committee of Council key © time enough R. 
oth ,. 


gain, the neceſſary information for anſwering d 
ele queſtions, im ef às they * 7 The 
ammittee approved of the general plan, * that h 
certain moderate duties W 10 be impoſed on 
the importation of the goods, the manufacture 
of each other, ſo as to ſecure a preference in the 
home market to the like articles of their own 
owth ; and at the fame time leave the ſiſter 
2 ingdom advantages, though not equal to its own, 
yet ſuperior to thoſe granted to any foreign coun- 
try.“ Such are the great outlines of the propoſed 
arrangements: And the Committee of Council 
give it as their opinion, “ That the duties now 
« payable on Briifh goods, imported into Ireland, 

i ate, by their moderation, as well adapted to an- 
10 ſwer this purpoſe as could be deviſed. 147791 
With the reſult of this inquiry our Author ap- 
pears to be extremely diſfatisfied. He did not ex- 
pect, that, in a caſe where the prejudices of the 
manufacturers were much more Jikely to govern 
them than their real intereſts, they would gene- 
rally ſpeak with ſo much diſtinctneſs, moderation, 
and liberality: And he exults, that a body of 
pk nina called together at a tavern, for the 
. Purpoſe of working on their prejudices, ſhould 
_ contradict and condemn what any one had ſaid 
and approved before the Committee of Council. 
With his uſual decency he cenſures the Privy 
Counſellors. for confining the inquiry to- the 
only object, which could be conſidered: For, 
' they knew. "That lreland as well as Great 
« Britain, bas already a right to ſupply. its on 
„ market, and the markets of foreign countries, 
1 7. any goods of its manufaRtures, jy 
| 4.75 y 
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* only to fuch duties and reſtriftions as its n 
« Jegiſlatbre ſhall think proper to impoſe.” And 
judged it to be little confiſtent with their 
duty, though their forbearance does not gratify 
our Author, to inquire how much the Iriſh are 
likely to rival the Britiſh manufacturers in the 
European or American markets, to v hich they had 
been admitted by the party for which he is an 
apologiſt. They probably thought with Mr, 
Eden, that it is inconſiſtent with practical wiſdom 
©» To mourn a miſchief that is paſt. and gone. 


Having, however, cenſured this examination“ gs 
«partial and limited,” the interrogatories *© as 
, infidious,” and the evidence “ as unſatisfac- 
« tory,” our Author, with a happy conſiſtency, ' 
retails this evidence to the public, through three and 
twenty pages. However tedious the taſk may be, 
and however dull, the intereſts of truth require, 
that we ſhould follow him, in order to rectify bis 
mis- ſtatements, to detect his miſrepreſentations, and 
to eſtabliſh real facts in the place of intended 
errors. In order to which we will follow him in 
his own order. 
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This is not an Iriſh manufacture of long ſtand- 
ing ; nor is it a flouriſhing one. We may infer 
thus much from the quantity both of raw and ma- 
nufactured filk, which the demands of that eountry © 
G | * 
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Can there . a more ceotivineans: proof adduced, | 
that the filk manufactory does not flouriſh in 
Ireland; unleſs we except indeed the late evidence 

of the journeymen ſilk-weavers before the Houſe 
of Commons? Among others, Boulger.. artleſsly 
told the committee, That he had left his .own 
country, becauſe the filk- manufactures were there 
quite at a ſtand ; that after being ſeveral . months 
out of work in Ireland, he had got immediate em- 
-ploy in Spittalfields; and that a /oilling will go 
farther in a poor man's maintenance in London, 
than fourteen pence in Dublin, where lodgings are 
not ſo reaſonable as in London. This man's plain 
ſtory made a greater impreſſion on the committee 
than the ſtudied evidence of Meſſrs. Peele, Walker, 
and others. 

Our ſagacious Commentator has, however, diſ. 
covered, that, when the ports of Ireland were gpened, | 
_ the Iriſh exported ſilks; that in 1783, a year of 
peace, they ſent out a larger quantity than in 1782, 

a year of war; while their own conſumption was 
"chiefly ſupplied from Britain. But the queſtion is 

bot what they ſend to other countries, ta which 
they have now a right to trade; but what they are 
"*Jikely ro fend to this country; the Iruſh goods being 


Loaded with duties to 3 Brit iſh onca, 
* dige 
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woether' with the charges of freight, inſurance, and 
factorage. The Iriſh it ſeems will not in future 
ſend their filk and other manufactures to thoſe 
markets, wherein they may meet us on equal 
terms; but it is inculcated by our Author, and fe.red 
by his deluded followers, that the Iriſh will work 
for the Britiſh markets alone, wherein they muſt 
pay duties, beſides 3 per cent.” for charges of im- 
portation. He contends, that the Iriſh, from the 
ſhortneſs of the voyage, may ſend their goods to 
the Weſt Indies and America on better terms than 
the Britiſh: ye: he confidently tells us, that the 
Triſb will involve Great Britain in ruin, by ſupply- 
ing her home market, though burdened with a 
greater charge, than any manufacturer can hope to 
gain by his buſineſs. | 
The moſt judicious writers calcula:e the nfual 
Trofit of manufacture at double the intereſt of 
money. The profit 4 in Britain ought therefore to 
be ten per cent.; the profit iu lreſand muſt conſe- 
. quently be twelve per cent. : And before the Iriſh 
can diſpoſe of their manufactures in the Britiſh. 
market, there muſt be an advance on the firſt coſt 
of three per cent. more than the reaſonable profit. 
Vet our Author wiſely argues, that the rich will 
reſort to the Britiſh markets in preference to thoſe 
of the reſt of the world, where, he ſays, they can 
ſell eren on lower terms. And this deep obſer- 
vation he is particularly anxious to have remems- 
bered through the whole of his reaſoning. | 
Ireland has been hitherto ſupplied in a great 
meaſure from Britain with manufactured and even 
_ with raw ſilk. The Iriſh have formerly employed 
about fifteen hundred ſilk manufacturers, who re- 
fide chiefly in Dublin. They cannot from chis eir- 
Toy G 2 cum- 
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cumſtance manufacture ſo cheap as the ſame goods 
are made in Britain, as Boulger informed the Houſe 
- of Commons, and as the manufacturers themſelyes 
confeſſed to the committee of council. Xet they 
ſtill thought, that the Engliſh manufacturer would 
have great reaſon to apprehend the competition of 
the Iriſh for two reaſons ; the Britiſh pay duties on 
the import of dying ſtuffs; the Iriſh have the raw 
ſilk at a lower price. With regard to the firſt, the 
manufacturers were certainly in an error; they. muſt 
have miſtaken the duties on the exportation of 
dying materials for duties on the importation. And 
they were perhaps as much miſtaken, in ſuppoling 
that the Iriſh having the raw materials at a lower 
duty than we have them gives them every advan- 
tage in coming to this market, becauſe their manu- 
factures muſt be loaded with additional duties to 
countervail that; nor does it give them the ſmalleſt 
ad vantage over our manufactures in a foreign mar. 
ket, as chere are bounties on our ſilk goods ex- 
ported to compenſate fully for the duty on the raw 
material; the Iriſh can therefore derive no beneſit 
from their low duty but for their own conſumption, 
a. great part of which we do and muſt continue 10 
ſupplx. 

The manufacturers who were heard before the 
Oticamictoe of. Council, complained of the Dublin 
Society for. giving bounties to their tradeſmen, 
and were apprehenſive that there would be great 
quantities of foreign Silks ſmuggled through lre- 
laud into Britain. Experience ſeems, however, to 
have decided —— the reaſonableueſs of og 
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of raw filk has decreaſed, while che amount 
of che manufactured ſilk carried thither has in- 
creaſed. If ſmuggling has been reduced to a ſyſ- 
tem, can we ſuppoſe, that the ſmugglers to effect 
their purpoſes will take two voyages inſtead of 
one, will run a double riſque to land their foreign 
ks, when a fingle riſque would bring them to 
ſhore? or will venture into Ireland, where the 
manufacturers are active in detecting the enemies 
of the fair trader, and where manufactured ſilks 
cannot be removed from place to place without 
permits, when they may land their goods on ſome 
of the neighbouring coaſts of England, where 
meeting with aſſociates in the ſame cauſe they may 
hope to eſcape detection? | 
With his uſual confidence our ' Commentator 
challenges the ſuppoſed Secretary 10 point ut 
what article of manufacture the Iriſh buy in Britain, 
which they can get cheaper in any other country. 
Manufactured ſilk is one article, and woollen cloth 
another. The Iriſh parliament have impoſed a 
duty of C. 3 155. 24. per pound weight“ on wrought 
ſilks imported, except from Great Britain. And 
wrought filk might be imported cheaper from 
Italy and France; woollen cloths we have already 
| ſhewn' are excluded by probhibitory duties and 
to per cent. has lately been laid on various com- 
modiries not imported from Britain. Thus our 
Commentator's confidence leads to that conviction 
of his own ignorance, which he laboured io fix 
on the objects of his envy. 107 2:6 
From the article of ſilks our Commentator, 2 
ever} proceeds triumphantly to the grew! ck 
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It, is ede wer” that this has always 105 
the great article of jealouſy in this nation till the 
preſent moment; becauſe this vaſt: ſource of our 
opulence has been _ carefully guarded by the pro- 
-poſed arrangements, and properly underſtood by 
thoſe who ate the moſt: intereſted it its preſerva · 
tion. From the Revolution to this day, no woot: 
in its manufactured ſtate could be exported from 
this kingdom. No wool or woollen manufadtufe 
could be exported from Ireland, except to Great 
Britain, fince the reign of king William: Wool, 
worſted and woollen- yarn, have been long” I'S 
portable from Ireland, and importable into this 
nation, duty-free. ' The Britiſh manufactures 
of wool could be ſent into Ireland, on payment. 
of very trifling duties, while foreign woollens 
are excluded: The Iriſh manufactures of woot 
could be imported into Great Britain, on paying 
/ prohibitory duties, The intended arrangements 
rasen other change, in the article of wool- 
lens, than to admit the Iriſh woollen manufactures 
into this country; on paying the ſame duties which 
have long been paid on the Britiſh woollens in 
Ireland. The Iriſh parliament, in this ſeſſion, 
have already rejected the meaſure of prollibiting 
\ the exportation of worſted yarn, which our manu- 
factuters ſay is a very eſſential article; and which 
they will, theretore, continue to have duty- free: 
on the other hand, we deny the Iriſh our wool on 
any terms: They only defire, in return,” thar: the 

— woollen 


woollen e of the two kingdoms may 
be admitted into each other, on paying equal du- 


ties, but mutually ſubjected to the extra Oye 


of freight, inſurance, and factorage. os 

Our Commentator's deſign has led kim; How- 
ever, to miſrepreſent what he could not deny. 
He aſſerts * boldly, in the face of an act of parlia- 
ment +, that. the new duties t be paid on Triſh wol- 


en yarn, will be extremely prejudicial to the fluff 


manufacturers, becauſe they cannot procureè à ſuf- 
ficent quantity of Engliſh; It is impoſſible that 
new duties can take place, under the propoſed ar- 


rangements, in a caſe where o/d duties did not 


exiſt before on either ſide. The ſtature juſt quoted 
removed all duties from the exportation of worſted 
yarn to England, although that article cannot be 
exported from Great Britain to Ireland. And it 
is but common juſtice to the Miniſter, to ſuppoſe 
he will guard againſt any innovation, in this NE, 
in the final arrangement of the buſineſs.” . 

No, ſays our Author, in the fame ſtrain oem 
dour, it is of no commercial conſequence to any 
country, whether its produce is ſent out at the 
price of two ſhillings or of twenty. He reprobates 
the ſuppoſed Secretary for ſtating, thae the old 
drapery, being of the value of 145.” a yard, and 
the new drapery of 25. 6d. the old was à moro ad- 
vantageous manufacture to Ireland than the new. 
Till our Author enlightened the world with his 
Reply, it was univerſally acknowledged, chat a 
country was enriched in proportion as its manu- 


factures were worked to perfection becauſe eyety 
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we operation requires additional labour, which 
torus fill more employment and profit. Hence 
- has it, been en objeſt of anxious policy, for ages in 
Britain, io manufacture highly every fleece of 
her wool. And hence we may judge of the va- 
mne of, that equivalent which Ireland gives, when 
ſhe permits us to work up ſo much of her raw ma · 
ALTerials, even for her own conſumption. 

But our | Commentator has diſcovered, from the 
Cuſiom-houſe accounts in the News-papers, that 
the export of Iriſh woollens have greatly. increaſed 
fince 1780. The door was then opened by his 
friends; and the Iriſh availed themſelves of this 
favourable eircumſtance: The peace was made at 
the end of 1782; and the Irifh ſent their goods to 
Such markets as bad till then been hoſtile to them. 
Tbe Iriſh looms have, by theſe events, been ſet to 
work; and they have been more employed ſince 
they were free than before. Theſe are doubtleſs 
Works worthy of our Author's ſagacity: But, 
he contends for the honour of a ſtill greater diſco- 
very: That the Iriſh traders will not ſend their 
wodllen goods to thoſe markets where they may 
meet on equal terms with Britiſh woollens, nay, on 
better, according to him; but, with a ſpirit pecu- 
Jiar to themſelves, will alone trade in that mar- 
_ ket, wherein their goods . muſt neceſſarily come 
charged with 2 duty and other conſequent expen- 
ces of freight, commiſſion, and factorage, on * 
Hirſt colt; which amount to the en of af 1 
facturer. 

It is unneceſſary to diane a. point, which has 
been already decided by the proper judges. Ile 
manufacturers of Norwich, © Yorkfhire; and 
Wilts, declared to the committee of council, with 
1 Ke a com- 
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2 commendable ſpirit of candour and liberality, 
that they were under no apprehenſions of the com: 
petition of the Irith in the home marker, While 
they themſelves were allowed the excluſive manu- 
facture of the raw material, as they had always 
been: That, as to foreign markets, it would ill 
become them, even by their wiſhes, to deprive fel- 
loc - ſubjects of natural advantages. The woollen 
manufacturers have ſince conſidered the propoſed 
arrangements : and they have again declared, that, 
their intereſts cannot be materially affected by the 
competition of the manufactured goods; while the 
advantage of the raw material will remain ſolely to 
Great Britain. But our Commentator, with his ac- 
cuſtomed decency, cenſures * their reaſons? as ab- 
„ ſurd and condemns their conduct, “ as allows 
* ing party to outweigh ſelf-intereſt.” Few men 
argue abſurdly againſt their. private intereſts tq 
public/predileftions. And the woollen manufac- 
turers of the Weſtern counties were too prudent. 
to gratify Mr. Wedgwood's paſſion for politics, at 
the hazard of provoking Iriſh retaliation : they ſaw, 
that by oppoſing the arrangements, in order to 
pleaſe” a party, they might probably loſe, but 
could not poſſibly gain. From this diſcuſſion of 
woollens, we may now proceed with our Author tg 
the Article 
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OF REFINED SUGAR. 


He on this head of his ſubject blames the ſup- 
poſed ſecretary, not ſo much for what the text has 
ſaid, as for what it ought to have ſaid. Our Com- 
mentator admits, that though the Iriſh will not be 
able to ſupply the Britiſh market with refined ſugar, 
they may ſend it molaſſes. Whatever the text, or 
the commentary may ſay, the proper judges have 


determined the point of policy in favour of the 


arrangements. The ſugar bakers are perfectly ſa. 
tisfied with the countervailing duties, which the 
Iriſh have laid. And under the protection of ſuch 
duties the refiners determined, that the propoſed 
ſyſtem would not injure the Britiſh trade. 

But, ſays our Commentator, the importation of 
molaſſes at a low price will neceſſarily fink the 
value in Britain, and encourage the diſtillery of 
molaſſes, to the prejudice of the malt diſtillery. He 
is again entangled in his abſurdity of ſuppoſing, 
that a circuitous voyage brings the commodity the 
cheapeſe to market. If the traders can gain by the 
importation of molaſſes, they will bring them di- 
reftly from the Weſt Indies, and not from Ireland. 
The high duty on the importation will ſufficiently 


protect the malt-diſtillery. And our Author might 


have known, that it is one of the greateſt diffi- 
culties of political ceconomy to reduce the prices, 
which, have once been high. From his contra- 
diftory remarks on ſugar, our Commentator pro- 
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« Tf Ireland has profited ſo much, ſays he, with | 

* his uſual artifice, by a diſtant trade, which is but 
« in its infaney, what may we not dread from het 
© having a near market opened to her, where ſne 
„ will have ſo many advantages,” Whether Ire- 
land has profited ſo much by her American trade; 
whether Mancheſter, which has ſent cargoes to an 
almoſt incredible extent to America fince the peace, 
is likely to gain more, when 'ſhe ſhall receive re- 
mittances; are queſtions which need not here be 
diſcufled. The Iriſh doubtleſs . profited from the 
opening of their ports in 1780: They ſent out 
ſtill greater cargoes, as the Britiſh traders have . 
always done, when the return of peace offered 
larger markets. And the Britiſh and Iriſh mer- 
chants have an equal right to appear on equal 
terms in foreign countries: The Britiſh have a right 
too to ſupply Ireland, as they have hitherto done, 
on paying a duty of 107 per cent. on the value, 
with charges of importation, amounting to abeut 
2 per cent. more: And it is propoſed to allow the 
Iriſh to ſend their Cotton manufactures to Britain, 
on paying the ſame duties, with the Exciſe (where 
an Exciſe exiſts) and charges of importation. 
The Iriſh (according to the ſuggeſtion of our 
Author) are to relinquiſh the market, wherein they 
have now a right to appear on equal terms, and 
to find their principal ſales in the market wherein 
they muſt pay an unequal duty and charges to a 
H 2 greater 
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greater amount than the full profit- on the goods: 
This is the queſtion, which our Author preſumes, - 
but does not prove: yet this is the only queſtion 
which he ought to have proved, | 
If the reaſonable profit of manutacture is ad- 
mitted to be double intereſt of money, every parcel 
df Britiſn goods, on which (100. had been ex- 
pended; muſt come to the Britiſh market at C110. 
On the other hand, | RT 
The Iriſh firſt coſt and profit muſt be (112 © © 


Tax 101 per cent. 11 16 6 
Charges 24 per cent. — 2 16 0 
120 126 11 6 


— — 


ja this view of the ſubjeQ, the Britiſh manu- 
facturer can afford to undefſell the Iriſh in the Bri- 
riſh market . 16 145. 6d. for every £100. firſt coſt 
of goods. And when an excife is paid, they can 
underſell the Iriſh comperitors ſtill more; though 
our Author will have it, indeed *, that when Iriſh 
exciſed goods are fold, the conſumer will pay the 
tax; but when the Bririſh excited goods are diſ- 
poſed of, the conſumer will not! | 
In oppoſition to this ſatisfactory ſtatement, our 
Commentator appeals to “ the decifive evidence“ 
'& rhe cotton manufacturers, who were examined 
by the Committee of Council, and by the Houſe 
of Commons. It is ridiculeus to ſpeak of evi- 
Hence given by perſons bn the faith of mere com- 
mon report; let us appeal rather, to the evidence 
ſince given ta the Houte of Commons by perſons 
hd carried os the cotton manufacture in Ireland, 
Em eic db ws R 
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and are come back 10 this AAR to croſs the 
water no more :—they could have no predilection 5 
for Ireland, or her intereſts; and they proved to 
abſolute demonſtration, that the people of that 
country carry on the cotton manufacture, and ever 
muſt, from immutable circamſtances, to much 
more diſadvantage than we do: - ſome manu-" 
facturers, of which number theſe witneſſes were a 
part, were under the ſame delirium in 1780, when 
the Iriſh, ports were opened, which ſome are under 
now: I hey went over to that country in hopes of 
carrying on a profitable trade; a few who went 
with them died broken-hearted, and from actual 
want. Subſcriptions were raiſed in Mancheſter, 
and its neighbourhood, to enable others to return; 
and the remainder are ſtill in Ireland, indebted to 
their maſters, and confined thereby to their ſervice. 
Cotton wool the Iriſh may doubtleſs obtain from 
all the places of its growth, though, perhaps, not 
on better terms; but they have as yet chiefly im- 
ported it from Britain, They find here a credit 
which they have not at Smyrna, or DemerMayz 
though for this credit rhey muſt pay an advance 
on the price. In proportion as manufacturers are 
poor, they require a longer credit, which creates 
a greater riſque : and this longer credit and greater 
riſque - the merchant never fails to confider ãn 
ſetling the price of the commodity. In fact, 
cotton wool is generally dearer in Ireland than in 
England, from 2d. to 24 per pound. And the 
Triſh are, moreover, ſubjected to the inconvenient 
unſteadineſs of price, which always prevails in 
narrow markets. This is the true cauſe: that cot- 
ton wool is always dearer in France than in Britain. 
The cotton warps, Which are now ſpun by ma- 
chinery, 


1116 
chinery, are generally imported from Britain, and 
are dearer in Ireland, nearly in the ſame propor- 
tion, as linen warps are cheaper. The Britiſh 
Warps are fold in the Iriſh market, after adding 
the charges of importation, upon as good terms as 
the T3ifh-ipun warps. The country, which, being 
itſelf a manufacturing country, furniſhes its neigh- 
bour with the raw material, muſt ſurely have no 
ſmall advantage. ; 
The low wages of labour in Ireland; the lower 
price of labour in Ireland as five ſhillings a week 
are to eight; ate the facts, or rather the mis-ſtate- 
ments, on which the manufacturers have grounded 
both their calculations and clamours. Theſe 
mis-ſtzrements furniſh the chief argument againſt 
the propoſed arrangements. And it may be pro- 
per therefore to inquire minutely how the fact 
really ſtands. | | 
The wages of common labourers are certainly 
higher in England than in Ireland. Mechanics are 
as amply paid in the one country as in the other, 
But, in every ſpecies of weaving (except in plain 
linen) the Itiſh weaver earns more money ig pro- 
portion to the work done than the Enghfh. ' In 
the cotton manufacture (for example), in Dublin, 
fixpence a yard is paid for weaving a 45 beer cal- 
lico: whereas, in England, the average price of 
ſuch manufacture is not quite three-pence, The 
well-known rates eſtabliſhed at Dublin for work- 
manſhip are higher than at Mancheſler. This cir- 
cumſtance induced the iriſh to plant their cotton 
manufacture at Proſperous, on the border of the 
Bog of Allen. Hcre they eſtabliſhed nominally the 
ancathire prices: but there are fo many indul- 
"paces giten of houſe tent and machinery, and Fac 
| work 
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work performed by the men foi their wages is fo 
much leſs, that the price of labour at Proſperous, 
and at other cotton manufaQories in Ireland, is, in 
fact, much higher than it is in England. A. 

working printer of linens, or cottons, is paid, in 
lreland a guinea a week, which is the uſual price 
in England when the men work by the week ; bur 
when the printers work on taſk by the piece they 
are paid higher wages in Ireland than in Lan- 
caſhire.' And this laſt fact the manufacturers them- 
ſelves acknowledged to the Committee of Council. 

In order to confirm theſe facts, and to leave no 
toom for doubt in any one's mind, a comparative 
ſtatement of the prices, at which cottons can be 
manufactured in Britain and Ireland, framed upon 
an accurate attention to the reſpettive prices of 
the taw materials and labour in both countries, is, 
now ſubjoined for the public ſatisfaction. 
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No. I. The Loweſt Species of IRISH FUSTIAN, 
30 Yards each piece, at 94d. a Yard, 


Iriſh Money. 

Linen W — 65. N 
41 lb. Smyrna cotton wool J {ſo 12 9 
at 18d. — 65. 9d. 10 
Weaving 30 yards at 224. — o 6 3 

Spinning 44 lb. cotton at 10d. | o 39 

Dying and finiſhing — o 19 


(64 ) 
BRITISH FUSTIAN, 
SEG Iriſh Money. 


Raw materilll!kk⸗(⁴ — 10 12 9 

: e 

The linen yarn being cheaper in Ireland than 

in England, and the cotton dearer, the raw mate- 

rial is ſtated in the above calculations as equal 

> in both countries; the advantage on the yarn be- 
* ing ſuppoſed ſufficient to counterbalance the diſad- 

0 8 on the cotton. We here ſee the cauſe 

why the export of fuſtians to Ireland ſhould have 

rather declined, owing to the difference of 10 per 

cent. in the price of linen yarn. 


No. II. IRISH CALLICO; 28 Yards in the 
| Piece; price 15. 94d, a yard. 


* Wi Iriſh Money, 
Raw material, Weſt India man [lo 18 0 
» + At-24> - — | . 
Spinning the warp 8 8 7 
Spinning the weft — o 7 6 
Weaving _ — —̃ 914 
Bleaching — — r 1 8 


* | 5 
8 * — , * 4 , 8 


BRI. 
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frre 'GALLICO, - 


FI7frt; 


weyer bn it is yet 1 fat th Unt ſtat 

ing = v7 weaving of a 45 beer callico at the higheſt 
ice m—_— in England, viz. 87. at the loweſt paid 
Dublin, on a very late reduction, the difference 

of weaving is no Teſs than fix ſhillings, N 


yp» 


Yo, III. Half Ell IRISH KING CARD, mixed 
b linen and cotton, 36 yards, at 25. 4d. each. 


| Iriſh re 

5 b. linen yarn F Lo 10 © 

13 lb. Welt India wodl at 26. 16 © 

Spinning — — — 013,04 
Weaving 71 per yard — 12 6 

Finiftving, cutting, dying, &. — o 12 0 
9 ! r 12 — — 
broad * _—_ 36 


8 nITI8 n KING CARD. NF 
Iriſh Money. 


+ b. linen yaru 3 : — fot 0. 
13 lb. wool at 15. 1d]. —— 1 3 16 
Spinning and weaving at 23. ad. per lb. 1 8 21 


Finiſhing — 012 © 
148 5 7 ; — 
4 15 8 
FE The 

* 5 
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The manufacture of this article has increaſed 
greatly during theſe few years, particularly in 


Dublin; and the annexed prices are perfectly us 
derſlood and determined. 7 


No. IV. KING CARD, with Cottoh wes 
| 26 beers, 38 Yards. | 


- — 
--- 


: | Iriſh 20 
Eftablithed priee of warp ready, for 8 
| the loom, —— 4¹ 1. 
134 lb. cotton wool at 22. — 1 7 0 
Spinning D 00 6 
Weaving at ein r bn 1 5 4 
OE, — — O 12 0 
Tir cn eee ee 9 e 6 
BA KING's CARD. 
m Iriſh Money. 
Price of the warp in England ; at che 
2 hier $4 EP, 4 
131 w. cotton at 15. 1]. e 1 4 9 
atis and weaving at 21. dd. 9 3 
inihing — — 0 12 „ 


Fut cot i aca, Wbncn 4 4 4 


n article too has increaſed in n 5 
F ei Rated, ar and perfedtly um 
40 | 


11 
1 — 


8 $88 70 L Suh 101 5111 55 966  thas 
penny UTIBI OO {111 Iron >pt ee 1 
en: . 109721 N 
20 e — 4 —_— 9 4 4 } i E18 12 7 . 7 110 IV} 14 . * 
2 Ti , FH 4 7 
5 9 — 6 a} - * No V 
f 1 ' f 


„ 
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No. V. LRTSH : ELL VEL ERE Teal 


vii! dnn, 38 Yards. N 
wore” 27 Au. 79. 1122 n » 
Warp 8 n__——_—_— 
16 lb. wool at 22. 5 
Spinning — 16 
Weaving at of, — — 1 8 6 
Fiiſhing | —— 3 
Firſt coſt —————— Gly 
8 — 
"EF BRITISH VELVERET. 
Welt tl Iriſh Money: 
Ward | — — — (O 18 
16 lb. of wool at 15. 109. r > 
Weaving and ſpinning at 25. 2d. per lb. 1 14 
Finiſhing | — — t 2 
Firſt coſt 1 


The cutting, dying, finiſhing of velverets, are 
cheaper in England than in Ireland; which, with 
the difference in other branches of the labour, 
make thus a difference of 205. in one piece of vel- 
veret. And to theſe articles of expenee might have 
been added coals, which are three times as high. in 
price at Proſperous as at Mancheſter, and yet are 

a very eſſential article in the cotton manufacture. 
Such, then, is the reſult of theſe accurate ſtate- 
ments, which, on every trial, demonſtrate how 
much cheaper the cotton manufacture is carried on 
in Britain than in Ireland. If the manufacturers, 
who have formed very different calculations, cannot 
1 2 point 


4 
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point out any material inaccuracy, we muſt inſer, 
that they have been too haſty to be accurate, and 
have taken their information too much from com- 
mon report. 
I be foregoing ſtatements; founded as they are 
on the actual ſituation of the buſineſs, will ſurely 
have proper weight with every well-meanin 
mind. On thoſe who object to the intended ar- 
rangements in the whole, becauſe they hope to 
gain from confuſion, they will probably have little 
influence. Our Author will continue to think“, 
„ That thè opening of the Britiſh market to Ire- 
<« land will have atr immediate ect from the ad- 
* yanced ſtate to which the catton manufacture has 
% already attained in Ireland; and that the Iriſh 
„can draw immediately for a great part of the 
„ amount of their goods.“ All this is much more 
eaſily faid than proved. That. the ſettlement of 
—theſe-arrangements, aud with them of commercial 
quiet between the filter kingdoms, will have an 
immediate effect, is certainly true, There will be 
great export of Britiſh manufaQures, becauſe 
conditional orders are already arrived, as Mr. Everet 
informed the Committee of Council. But, that 
à country which bas not yet ſupplied its own mar- 
-kets ſhould at once ſupply the very people who 
have hitherto. over-ſlocked their warehouſes, is a 
poſition which may be left to the ſelf conviction of 
its own abſurdity. It has been pofitively aſſerted, 
that Mr. Peele, who gave evidence at the bar of 
the Houſe of Commons, of the danger of the Iriſh 
pouring in their cotton manufactures here, under 
all the diſadvantages which have been ſtated, does 
+ lumaſelf continue ta ſend large quantities of cal- 
pM P. 71, 
licoe3 
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licoes to Belfaſt, where there is the largeſt manu - 


facture of thoſe articles in the kingdom; certain it 
is, that great aſſortments do continue to be ſent 
there cheaper after the payment of duties and 
charges than they can be manufactured in Ire- 
3 our Author continues to think, that the 
delay and expence of carriage to London will be 
little more to the Iriſh than to the Lancaſhire ma- 
nufacturer. From Proſperous it will be almoſt as 
eaſy (according to our Author) to fill the London 
warehoufes as by the daily coach, by the weekly 
waggon, or by the various navigations, coalt-ways 
and internal, which ſo commodioutly connect Man- 
cheſter with every part of the Kingdom as well as 


with the Eaſt ſea by the Trent, and with the Weg 


by the Merſey. 

Under all | theſe diſadvantages, and with ' ſuch 
proſpects before them, our manufacturers are to 
emigrate with their capital, their ſtock,” and their 
"workmen, with Mr. Peele at their head, to make 
cottons, not for foreign countries, but for Great 
Britain. Mr. Peele will do well to conſider the 
foregoing ſtatements, which he will find ſome what 
more accurate than his own, before he carries his 
incautious threat into final execution. 1 
Prom cotton, which is certainly one of the mo 


flouriſhing of our manufactures, we may procedil 
. en > 


with our author to 


6700 
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The policy of the fiſter kingdoms with regard 
to this article, has hitherto been directly the re- 
verſe of each other. Hides untanned canuot be 
exported from this country. Ireland has gene- 
rally fent out two-thirds of hers in the raw ſtate 
owing tothe want of bark f. We, who have that 
article in plenty, commonly import from Ireland 
about 80,000 hides undreſſed. Leather, in its 
manufactured ſtate, may be now imported from 
Ireland on paying 77 per cent. of the value: We 
may fend leather manufactured to Ireland on pay- 
ing 10 per cent. And the propoſed arrangements 
would admit the Iriſh into this country on paying 
the lower duty over and above all our duties of 

Exciſe. But our Author aſks, by which of the 
Refolations are they to pay this duty, and what is 
the amount? The anſwer is under the 4th Reſo- 
lution; and, according to Eaton's rates, the duty 
is 11d.,*- + on each tanned hide which ſtands 
rated at 10s, Our Author furniſhes fo many in- 
ſtances of confident ignorance or wilful misſtate- 

ment, that we ought to diſtruſt him everywhere. 
- Failing altogether in argument, he aſſerts at once], 
* that there is not an article more eſſentially en- 


2p. 72. SOT | | 
+ It was proved at the Bar of the Houſe of Commons, by a 
pom who . ſells large quantities of bark annually both in 
England and Ireland, that the price of that article is upon an 


Average 61. a ion in the latter, when it is 41. in the former. 
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n dangered by the new ſyſtem than this of lea 
c ther.” We may fafely truſt the proſperity of 
the leather manufactures to the advantage we have 
over the Iriſh in a conſtant and plentiful ſupply of 
bark, and to the duties on Importation with the 
daties of Exciſe added to them, to which our own 
manufactures are ſubject, and to the ſuperior {kill 
and capital of our tanners. The increaſe of re- 
venue on leather alone evinces, that this is a very 
flouriſhing manufacture, which may be invigoratad, 
but cannot be leſſened by the competition of a 
rival one, loaded with ſo great a duty and ſo many 
charges. | 5 ee 
From leather, which our author pertinaciouſly 
urges, will be ſent to a market, where it muſt be 
loaded with taxes and charges to the amount of 
13 per cent. rather than to markets where the com- 
petition will be equal, We may without fear pro- 
teed to e Pate Oy 


- SOAP AND CANDLES. 
* Theſe ire articles which are doubleſs very wor- 
thy of our care, whether we regard them as ob- 
Jets of commerce or of revenue. Notwithſtanding 
the free and equal competition of the Iriſu in 
foreign markets, the export of theſe articles ap- 
| pears From the Cuſtom-houſe books 40 have” v 
ied-Ilttle during the laſt "ſeven years, and td be 
no conſiderable. Thus, though the lriſh exports 
to America have increaſed, the Britiſh trade to thar 
country in the ſame articles ſeems not to have di- 
miniſhed, 


—— — — — — — — 
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miniſned. But, according to our Author's new 


theory of commerce, the moment that the duties 
on the imports from Irc land are lowered. to the 
ſtandard of the Iriſh import duties, the Iriſh tradets 
will quit an equal market and try a competi- 
tion in an equal ones They will no longer ſend 
their ſoap and candles to thoſe markets where they 
may fell, on paying equal duties, but they will 
only traffic in Great Britain where they muſt pay 
an import duty of 57. 10d. 2 the hundred 
weight on candles, and gs. 5d. the hundred weight 
on ſoap, beſides the exciſe duties petuliar to this 
country. And, if we may believe the manufac- 
turers themſelves, the Iriſh goods are not ſo well 


manufactured as Britiſh; yet, according to our au- 


thor *- the new ſyſtem will completely annihi- 
late the ſale of Britiſh ſoap and candles.” Süch 
wild aſſertions carry with them their own refuta- 
tion. The countervailing duties will amount to a2 
good deal more than the complete profit on the 
firſt coſt of the goods. The Iriſh muſt, therefore, 
have two whole proſits on their goods, before they 
can underſet the Britiſh in the home market. The 
Iriſh have not yet driven the Britiſh from the 
foreign markets, wherein they pay no counter- 
vailing duties; and they . conſequently cannot un- 
derſe! the Britiſh in our own markets, in which 
they muſt pay import as well as excift duties, 
with the charges attending the conligument, before 
they can.commence 2 competition. . 

Leaving our Author then entangled in his Wh 
theory, and bewildered with the contradictions o 
p : ou * e p. 73. | 
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his own witneſſes on the ſubject of ſoap and cafi- 


dles *, we ſhall proceed to confider what he ſays 
on the important ſubject 


3-4-3 00. 


Our Author ſees this head of the propoſed ar- 
rangements with ſtill more prejudiced eyes. 
“Under the new ſyſtem we can have no ſecurity 
(according to him +) for the Britiſh marker, as 
there is nothing provided that ean make Ireland 
increaſe her duties either on importation or ex- 
portation.” By diſcuſſing the ſubject of iron, in 
the general, without dividing the complicated bu- 
ſineſs into its ſeveral parts, deſigning men have 


raiſed alarms. without the ſmalleſt foundation for 
them in truth. 


The great iron works of this country acre car- 


ried on by two diſtin claſſes of men; by the iron 


maſters, aud by the iron manuſacturers, whoſe in- 


tereſts are different, and who are conſequently 
competitors with each other, The capital of the 


iron maſters is employed in converting the ore 


into pigs, the pigs into bars, and the bars into 


various ſcantlings, by flitting and rolling, for. 
the various uſes of the manufacturer. The fe- 
cond claſs conſiſts of the ſtill more numerous. 


The fair traders in ſoap and candles received conſiderable 
aſſiſtance and advantages from the acts 24 Geo. III. ch. 11— 
36-48. And the Itiſh parliament have, during the preſent 
_— laid taxes on their makers of ſoap and candles; 

1 F. *7 | 
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body whoſe capitals are employed in furniſhin 

hardware, ironmongery, and cutlery. The firk 
+ claſs are the ſupphers of the raw material; the 
ſecond are the conſumers of it: the intereſt of the 
firſt conſiſts in ſelling as dear as poſſible ; and that 
of the ſecond in buying as cheap. The advan- 
tages of the iron maſters further depend upon the 
prevention of the import of any flit or bar iron, 
The intereſts of the cutlers, the ironmongers, and 
button -· makers, conſiſt in allowing the import of 
iron, whether bar, lit, or rolled, duty free, from 
every quarter of the world. But, the public in- 
tereſt having on moſt occaſions happened to con- 
cur with the views of the iron maſters, duties have 
been impoſed from time to time on foreign iron 
imported, till it has riſen to £.2 16s. 14 d. a ton. 
The whole of which, except a moiety of the old 
ſubſidy, is drawn back on the exportation; fo 


that of the whole 4.2 16 14 
there remains only _ — J. 3 6 
and the drawback is — — L.2 12 71 


In this operation of revenue and regulation it is 
apparent, that the intereſt of the ſecond claſs was 
ſacrificed to the firſt, becauſe the raw material be- 
came thereby ſomewhat dearer in the home mar- 
ket, and ſomewhat cheaper in the foreign one. 

Yet, under this management, the import of fo- 
reign iron has increaſed ; the making of pig, bar, 
and flit iron, continues to augment year after year; 
and at no time was there more work done by the 
' cutler, ironmonger, and hardwareman, than at pre- 
ſent. The quantity of iron yearly. imported, and 

| | the 
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the revenue thereon, were, according to a three 
years average, ending 


Tons. Taxes. 


with 1715 — 15,056 — £37,998 
with 1782 — 42,638 £+131,006 


It is generally ſuppoſed, though the fact cannot 
be known, becauſe it is carefully concealed, that 
the quantity of iron made in Britain is nearly 
equal to the quantity imported. But much of the 
foreign iron is again exported, and one fixth of 
the whole to Ireland. And the home-made iron 
has conſequently a great advantage in the home 
market, 

Britiſh bar iron is generally fold at C. 20 per Ton 


Swediſh — 17 0 8 
Ruſſia aſſorted — — 16 o o 
Ditto old ſable — — 18 5 © 
Ditto new ſable — — 14 0 


The great variety of iron, which, at theſe dif- 
ferent prices, we actually find in the home mar- 
ket, evinces that each variety is applied to ſome 
different purpoſe: and we may preſume too, that 
the Britiſh bar iron is applied to the moſt valuable 
purpoſes, otherwiſe it could not ſtand the compe- 
tition of the foreign at ſo low a price. The ma- 
nufacturers of Birmingham, Wolverhampton, and 
Sheffield, have their choice which kind of iron, 
whether dar, ſlit, or rolled, they will buy: and 
they can afford to give C. 20 a Ton for Britiſh, 
otherwiſe they would buy Ruſſia old fable at 
£.14 5 o. The truth ſeems to be, what indeed is 
acknowledged by all parties, that fo little of the 
raw material goes into a button, or a knife, that 
Its price is not of fo _ confideration ; and that 

2 it 
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it is by the diviſion and ſubdiviſion of labour, and 
by a very peculiar ſkill, the Engliſh have excelled 
e world in eutlery, ironmongery, and in hard- 
ware, 
Ik we may compare a trifiing manufacture to a 
_ vaſt one, it may be obſerved, that Ireland has her 
iron maſters and her iron n en, though 
upon a much ſmaller ſcale, whoſe intereſts are 
equally diſtinct, and who, in the ſame manner, 
enter into competition with each other. Neither 
claſs ſeem to have proſpered hitherto, though the 
Iriſh might always have ſent their iron wares to 
any foreign market (the Colonies till lately ex- 
cepted), and even to Britain, though in moſt in- 
ſtances ſubject to high duties here. The want of 
ore, fuel, and other requifires, near the ſcite of 
their furnaces, has allowed the iron maſters very 
little profit on their capitals. The augmented 
quantity of foreign iron, which, year after year, 
has been imported into Ireland, at the low duty 
of ten ſhillings and fx pence a ton, may have had 
its effect. There were imported, according to a 
three years average, ending 
with 1773 — 5951 Tons 
with 1783 — 8661 
of which from Britain in the firſt 


period — — 2218 Tons 
Ditto from Ditto in the ſecond 3736 
Ditio from the Eaſt Country i in the : 
_ brit period 3736 
| Fus ram Ditto in the ſecond 4924 


1 We may eafily infer, that — price of bar flit, 
+ and rolled. iron, mult neceſſarily be higher in Ire- 
Jand than in Britain. For, whether the importa- 
Aa ve from the Lak Country or from Britain, 

every 
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_ evefy charge muſt be enhanced. If from the firſt, 
the voyage is longer far, and more dangerous, and 
the commodity is paid for in bills on London, 
which are never accepted without a commiſſion :— 
If the importation is from Britain, there muſt be 
an additional profit to the merchant, and double 
freight and double charges of importation. . 
_ Owing to theſe cauſes chiefly, the prices of bar 


iron, in Britain and in Ireland, are nearly as fol- 
lows : | 


Iriſh Prices. Britiſh Prices. 
Iriſh and Britiſh bar (. 20 per Ton L£.20 per Ton 
Swediſh | 17 10 0 17 © © 
Ruſſia 16 10 © 16 0 o 


Nail Rods and Hoops 18 15 0 14 5 0 


Notwithſtanding the drawback in Britain, and 
the lower duty in Ireland, we ſee that, in fact, 
the prices are higher in Ireland than in Britain. 
It is apparent, that the Iriſh iron maſters cannot 
increaſe much their inconſiderable quantity of bar 
and ſlit iron, without laying greater duties on the 

import of foreign iron. Their intereſts concurring: 
thus with the intereſts of the public there, as it 
does here, it is at leaſt poſſible that the Iriſh Par- 
liament will imitate the Britiſh one in this reſpect. 

It is a queſtion, which requires a more ſerious 
anſwer, how far would the propoſed arrangements 
affect the intereſt of Great Britain on the ſubje& 
of Iron. From this country we have hitherto fon 
plied Ireland with iron. We have ſent to Ireland 
during the laſt five years, ſince the trade of Ireland 
was free, hard-ware and ironmongery, to a greater 
value than we ever did, in any former period, 
Ireland may hereafter ſend hers on the ſame duties, 
if the Reſolutions ſhould paſs into a law. She 
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| infilts chat the principle of an 1 commerce 
requires, that ſhe ought to have a fair chance in 
the Britiſh markets, by paying on the import the 
ſame duties as Britiſh iron-wares pay in Ireland, 
ſubject however to further duties on importation 
here, to countervail the difference of duty in the 
raw material in the two countries. Would this be 
injurious if the point ſhould be granted? It would 
however be a waſte of time to reaſon further on 
the impoſſibility of Ireland — her iron ma- 
nufactures into this country; becauſe the manufac- 
turers-themſelyes, who have exprefſed moſt fears 
refpe&ing the propoſed Reſolutions, have never 
ſuggeſted an idea of a rivalſhip in the home con- 
ſumption ; their apprehenſions are confined to the 
competition in the American and other foreign 
markets, in which the intended arrangement makes 
no alteration whatſoever. 

Our author was ſo employed in ſounding the 
alarm about the high duties in Britain, and the low 
ones on the import of iron into Ireland, that he 
forgot to tell us the actual price of the raw ma- 
terial in both. He forgot too to mention, that 
hardware, ironmongery, and cutlery, being now 
made in Britain, as good and as cheap as poſſible, 
the Iriſh cannot make them better, or cheaper; he 
has Icft us to conjecture, how it has happened, 
that the Ruſſians and Swedes do not excell the 
world in cutlery. And we ſhall leave him with the 
jron maſters of Ireland to contrive ways and means 
for procuring additional duties on foreign | iron, who 
have alone an intereſt in this meaſure ; and pro- 
ceed with him to the laſt article 
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Our Author ſeems to have written this ſhort 
article with deſign chiefly of ſuggeſting to the Scots, 
that the Union is about to be violated, by the pro- 
poſed arrangements, He knew, that the. Scots 
populace are the moſt eaſily led to tumult on the 
ſubjeCt of victual, from a ſcarcity of which they 
are moſt apprehenſive, Yet, deſpairing of ſucceſs 
ſrom a meaſure, whoſe evident tendency is to keep 
the price of grain ſteady and uniform, he appeals 
to the landed intereſt, as being ia © the moſt im- 
© minent danger.” And in his zeal to inflame, he 
forgot to mention, that this ſteadineſs and uni- 
formity of price, in the corn- market, has been re- 
commended by the moſt judicious writers, as the 
true intereſt of the land- owners and farmers them- 
ſelves, were the intereſts of the poor out of the 
ueſtion. 

But the 7th Reſolution of the Iriſh parliament 
makes an expreſs exception, “ as to corn, meal, 
% malt, flour, and biſcuit :” So that the propoſed 
arragements do not, in fact, extend to the difficult 
ſubject of grain, which, as the ſuppoſed ſecretary 
has ſaid, © muſt be arranged ſeparately.” 

Our author did not chooſe to recollect that the 
Act of Union has been often explained, and ſome- 
times amended : That, during the ſcarcity of the 
year 1783, large quantities of grain were im- 
ported from Treland into Scotland, contrary to the 
expreſs proviſions of The Union : That it has happily 
5 6 ; become 
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become one of the ſtanding laws of the land, to 
allow the importation of beef, - bullocks, butter, 
Pork, and other articles of vi#ual,” duty free, 
from Ireland, though not from foreign countrie. 
It would perhaps be wiſe to extend the principle 
of their regulation to the permitting of the 
ſiſter kingdoms to ſupply each other with grain, 
when the price riſes above a proper medium, to be 
agreed on and eſtabliſhed. The home markets of 
both would thereby be ſupplied with corn at rea- 
ſonable rates. If our Author thinks, that high 
and fluctuating prices are for the advantage of any 
claſs, he may be anſwered in his own language, 
* the whole body of manufacturers throughout 
“ Great Britain are of a very different opinion.“ 
Happy is it for our domeſtic quiet, that the 
country gentlemen and farmers are not actuated by 
a monopolizing ſpirit, otherwiſe no prudence or 
policy could prevent a civil war at the end of 
eyery harveſt, So difficult is it to arrange the 
complicated intereſts of an empire-of various com- 
petitors. . 

From minute diſcuſſions with regard to our na- 
vigation, our manufactures, and our agriculture, 
*our author proceeds to more general declamations, 
as to | | | 5 


+ Tus EQUIVAL ENT. 
He naturally calls the attention of his readers 
to the terms of Union with Scotland. It was the 
policy of that epoch to unite the ſubjects of the 
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ſame king. It was the © retrograde wiſdom of late 
4, times, to divide the empire, by making their 
legiſſatures more diſtin&, and the trade of the 
ſiſter kingdoms more free with foreign countries 
than frequent with each other. But it is the 
avowed principle of the propoſed arrangements to 
conjoin the divided empire, by a ſtronger ſenſe of 
mutual affection and intereſt, to knit them together 
by communications both of confidence and com- 
merce. In ſtating how much Scotland was to give 
© towards payment of the debts of England, 
„ previous to the Union,” our Author forgets the 
equivalent, which was conferred on her, of half a 
million: and in eſtimating the equality of trade, he 
as little recollects, that the annual ſum of two thou- 
ſand pounds was granted for ever towards pro- 
moting the woollen and other manufactures of 
Scotland. But, though not invidiouſly, it may be 
truly faid, that the revenue paid by Scotland is not 
equal to the one-fifth part of that paid by Ireland; 
of which a ſurplus is . hereafter to be given to 
this country towards the general expence of the 
empire, beſides maintaining a part of our military 
abroad, and ſupporting her whole civil and mili- 
tary eſtabliſnments at home. The revenue yielded 
by the one country or the other was not, perhaps, 
the chief object in deſiring a cloſer union with 
either. It was a deſire of that energy which ariſes 
from bringing the disjointed parts of the ſame 
country cloſer together; it was the dread of future 
ſeparation; it was our inclination to preſerve mu- 
tual good will, and to obtain future good offices; 
that eſtabliſhed the union with Scotland, and pro- 
duced che arrangements with Ireland. 
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In treating of equivalents we onght to conſider 
the value of what we give, before we weigh in a 
ſcrupulous balance what we are about to receive. 
The trade of the ſiſter kingdoms with foreign coun- 
tries is to be adjuſted in ſuch a manner as that an 
effectual preference ſhall be given to the produce 
of each other. Such a preference was always 
given by the laws of both. And were this propo- 
ſal to be carried into practice, it would rather be the 
continuance of tue old than the introduction of any 
new regulation. England appears to have at all 
times engroſſed the principal part of the trade of 
Ireland. And it is eaſy to foretell which of them 
will in futore poſſeſs the greateſt commercial ad- 
vantages. Thar-this country will enjoy a monopoly 
of conſumption, our Author will not, however, be- 
ſieve, though the Iriſn Parliament have impoſed, 
ſince the reſolutions were paſſed, a duty of 10 
per cent, of the value on almoſt every article of 
merchandize imported, except from Great Britain. 
But American produce is hereafter to be ſent 
from the ports of Ireland to Britain. Such a pro- 
poſal naturally leads us to conſider that, as far as 
that has any eflect, it muſt increaſe the quantity of 
ſmhipping and freight. The iſland, which mult in 
every age have the greateſt number of ſhips, will 
derive the greateſt benefit, whether we regard the 
public or the individual. Much was, doubtleſs, 
given when Ireland was allowed to traffic to Africa 
and America. But, it is not quite ſo clear what 
peculiar benefit is to reſult ro reland, by allowing 
the ſurplus merchandize (if any), which maybe col- 
lected from that intercourſe; to be ſent to Britain, 
in Britiſh ſhips, by Britiſh ſabjefts Were theſe 
ſurpluſſes to be ſent ro Hamburgh (as by law they 
577 4 f | may), 
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V. che profit, of the ſales would be loſt to the 
Brifh merchants. On the other hand, were theſ=; 
ſurpluſſes tranſmitted to Britain, the advantage of 
the ſales. and the remittance would he ſaved to 
Britiſh, refidents. Mutual dealings always create 
mutual benefits. And till it is clearly ſettled what 
peculiar gain would reſult to Ireland, wherein 
Britain does not participate, cannot be determined 
what equivalent ought to be given by one country 
to the other. From this meaſure, our Author, 
however, inſiſts, „* that Ireland is gradually to in- 
« tercept all the great ſources of revenue, - which 
ce have flowed from the interchange of the various 
© commodities of the various quarters of the world 
e with our own native commodities.” By ſhutting 
the ports of Ireland, the interception, which he thus 
deplores, would partly enſue. By opening her 
ports, we. ſhould furniſh a large proportion of her 
foreign cargoes, and receive in return the pro- 
ducts of foreign countries. And the interchange 
being mutually advantageous, it is difficult to de- 
cide what equivalent ought to be aſked, or given, 

Where the manufaQures of the filter kingdoms 
are already imported into each other duty-tree, it 
is propoſed that a regulation, which has proved fo 
beneficial to both, ſhall always continue. In this 
caſe, according to our Author, there is nothing 
new given : and conſequently there is nothing for 
which a return ought to be aſked. | 

But, where moderate duties are paid on one ſide, 
and prohibitory ones on the other, it is propoſed to 
reduce the tax to the moſt moderate rate. On this 
head of the arrangements Ireland would apparently 
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have the advantage. But, in return, ſhe allows to 
be ſent, on eaſy duties, raw materials to the amount 
of half a million, without which this country muſt 
depend on other nations.” On which ſide the ad- 
vantage, in ſuch an interchange of manufacture for 
raw material, would ultimately turn, requires not 
the ſpirit of prophecy to foretell. | 

Diſtracted as much by temper as by zeal of op- 
poſition, our Author views Ireland © * cloathin 
« herſelf with the ready ſpoils of the Britiſh mar- 
« ket.” Inſtead of acquiring any equiyalent from 
Ireland; we are, aber wo to him, about to impo- 
| periſh the moſt productive of our own taxes by the 
emigration of conſumers: The ſtockholders are 
thereby to loſe their ſecurity +, and the land- 
holders. their rents. Vet he celebrates at the ſame 
time the wiſdom of the reign of Queen Anne, 
which gave, by the act of Union, a perpetual an- 
nuity, 5 encouraging the manufactures. of Scot- 

and. 

If I might uſe our Author's language, I ſhould 
ſay, this was giving a bounty on the emigration of 
the Engliſh to Scotland. But, has this bounty 
produced ſuch an emigration ? Or has it been 
conſtantly ſaid, by writers of no ſmall, account, 
that Engtand bad become depopulated during the 
courſe of the preſent century but from the vaſt 
influx of people from Scotland and Ireland. The 
tide is now to tern. And the emigration is at 

P. 89. 

+ Since theſe reſolutions have been depending, indeed ſinte 
the public bas been perſuaded ot their being acceded to, the 
ſocks have riſen more than 41. per cent. and that too at a time 
of the year when they are generally falling, previous to the 
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length to flow from the rich country to the poor; 
from the country where the induſtrious claſſes live 
well to that where they would live worſe; from 
the country Where the labouring poor have a right 

to a comfortable proviſion, during ſickneſs or age, to 
the. kingdom © where there are no pariſh eſtabliſh- 
ments, no ſanctuary for the aged and infirm.“ 
All this is not only probable, but, according to 
our Author, is certain. unn 
Mr. Peele is to retire to Ireland. He too had 
his concealments at the bar of the Houſe of Com- 
mons, as our Author has before the public. He 
did not tell what he knew to be too true, that he 
has in Lancaſhire many competitors in every 
branch of his buſineſs, who would rejoice to ſee 
him depart ; who are daily enticing his beſt work- 
men, and ſoliciting his moſt conſtant cuſtomers ; 
who are puſhing him off the ſtage, that they may 
fill his place. Such are the conſtant competitions 
of a manufacturing country. The old, or the 
opulent, no ſooner retire, than their ſtations are 
inſtantly occupied by the young, or the adven- 
turous. Mr. Peele may carry his cath to Ireland 
but he cannot eaſily tranſport his warehouſes, his 
workmen, his credit, or his cuſtomers. If that 
were poſſible, he would after all have the diſad van- 
tages to encounter which have been already ſtated. 
It is of no conſequence to the ſtate, wherher the 
revenue is paid by the hand of Mr. Peele, or by 

that of his greateſt rival. | 
Loud as our Author has ſounded the alarm, the 
ſtock-holders and land-holders have therefore little 
to fear. They have both ſuffered too much from 
the American war, to hope for any good from the 
revival of civil diſputes. And their true intereſt 
| conſiſts 
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bute on emergencies ? did the not hold e out her 
hand to aſſiſt in extricating this country in the laſt 
war, which was an., unpopular one there? and 
what was at laſt cloſed by the ſenſe of parliament 
here, after having long been againſt 4 ſenſe of 
the country. While the reſidence of the mutual 
Sovereign of both kingdoms is confined to the 
greater by a thouſand, bonds, the Britiſh Miniſters 
muſt be intruſted with the government of both for 
the happineſs of each: and, being thus inveſted 
with a great truſt, they muſt be anſwerable for the 
faithful diſcharge of it to a great tribunal. It is 
to this truſt and to this reſponſibility to which we 
muſt refer our Author for anſwers to many 
queſtions, - as to the future conduct * of Ireland, in 
foreign or domeſtic policy. 

He is, however, too angry to be eaſily ſatisfied. 
He will not. believe, that Ireland is in earneſt, 
though her Parliament has actually impoſed addi 
tional taxes, amounting to {1 50,000, in compliance 
with her virtual engagements. Nor will he credit 
the ſolemn aſſurances 'of the lriſh Lords and Com- 
mons, that the propoſed arrangements contain 2 
final eftabliſhment of their commercial intereſts. 
And while he endeayours to inſtil diftrult into 
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others, he. will have no confidenee in the declara- 
tions of the Iriſh Parliament made to the Cro 
« (har this ſyſtem, being thus eſtabliſhed on the 
« firm baſis of reciprocal advantages, will effectu- 
« ally ſtrengthen and cement the common intereſt 
« and mutual affection of both kingdoms, and will 
c ;ndiffolubly unite the efforts of all his Majeſty's 
« ſubjects of Great Britain and Ireland, in main- 
« taining the ſtrength, increaſing the reſources, 
c and extending the power of the Britiſh empire.” 

Theſe repreſentations, however weighty, force 
no conviction on our Author's mind. In vain does 
the Iriſh legiſlature reaſon, That the commercial 
intereſt of Ireland being finally ſettled, the advan- 
tage of the one kingdom ought to be deemed the 
profit of the other; that the benefits of each bein 
thus mutual, the revenue, private and public, of 
both, ought to be calculated as the firmeſt found - 
ation of the Briizſh empire; that, actuated by theſe 
conſiderations, the legiſlature had augmented its 
ſtanding income, and provided an increaſing fund 
for contingent purpoſes, in order to evince to- the 
world, that the conjoined ſtrength of both king- 
doms will form in future the collected power of 
the whole. 4 | = 4H 

Candour ought to admit, that were it true, as 
our Author aſſerts in the midſt of his reverie, that 
the emigration of the Britiſh manufaQurers, the 
transfer of Britiſh wealth, the defalcation of Bri- 
tiſh revenue, and the general impoveriſhment of 
the Britiſh' people, are to reſult from the propoſed 
arrangements; no poſſible equivalent ought to be 
regarded as adequate. How far ſuch aſſertions, 
however, are founded; how far they are not de- 
ſtroyed by their own wildneſs; mult be left to the 
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adden of thoſe who have had the patience to 
peruſe the foregoing pages. 

The length and the tediouſneſs of theſe ſheets 
will, it is hoped, be attributed, in ſome meaſure, 
to a deſire of vindicating truth from the ſophiſms 
of defign ; of expoſing the factious purpoſes of a 
party man; who, having formerly loſt his popu- 
larity by defending the rights of Ireland, now con. 
tradicts himſelf by attempting to regain, what he 
had loſt in a juſt cauſe; and who, having ac- 
quired credit by avowing the moſt liberal ſenti- 
ments on the ſubjects of commerce and govern- 
ment, chooſes, from whatever motive, to relin- 

quiſh his conſequence, by [propagating the in- 
her jealouſies of petty minds; and who, 
having, with his friends, loſt his ſiruation in at- 
tempting a meaſure, which would have eſtabliſhcd 
them in power to the deſtruction of the conſtitu- 
tion, now attempts to make a ſtalking horſe of the 
manufacturers of this country, in order to overſet 
the preſent Adminiſtration, who cannot have any 
ſelfiſn view in carrying the preſent meaſure. 
Malignity has not indeed imputed an intereſted 
motive to them in any part of the buſineſs. The 
beſt Anſwer, however, which can be given to his 
objections, and to the clamours of his party, may 
be at laſt found in the Report of the Committee 
of Council: The prefent queſtion, ſay they, is 
T not, Whether the propoſed Syſtem of Commerce 
« js better or worſe than that which exiſted be- 
% fore the change made in the Iriſh Conſtitu- 
* tion; but, whether it is better or worſe than 
* that which, if ſome agreement is not e is 
oy kkely, now to take place.“ 
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